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IS 


RONIX 


RONIX IS A DAYLIGHT-PRINTING 
SELF-TONING PAPER GIVING BEAUTIFUL 
RESULTS WITH JUST ONE OPERATION 


PRINT—FIX IN PLAIN HYPO—WASH 


COULD ANYTHING BE SIMPLER 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE WILL TELL YOU 
OF OTHER GEVAERT PRODUCTS OF 
QUALITY THAT WILL APPEAL TO YOU 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY of AMERICA 


423 to 439 West 55th Street 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
(Callit Gay-Vert) GEO. W. MACKNESS CO. 180 North Wabash Avenue (Gallit Gay-Vert ) 
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Your Copy of the 


1924 Ansco Catalog 
Is Ready 


cAsk Your Dealer—or a Postcard 
to Us Will Bring It. 


HIS forty-page booklet is more than a catalog—it is a buyer's 
guide. It enables you to select a camera with the judgment of 


an expert. 


for it today, or get it from your dealer. 


Every amateur should have a copy to refer to. Send 


(If requested, we shall be 


glad to include an illustrated booklet on the Automatic Ansco— 
winds the film automatically). 


Increase your ex- 
posure range with 
Ansco Film---the 
film in the red box 
with the yellow 
band. Gives you the 
equivalent of a faster 
lens. 


Ansco Photographic Papers 


For Amateurs, Professionals, and 
Photo-Finishers 


Commercial 
Cyko 


Contrast, Normal, and 
Soft in two surfaces, 
Glossy and Studio 
(semi-glossy). A fast 
for 
amateur and commer- 
cial work. 


Stands alone among 
and rich velvety blacks. 


Contrast. 


Professional 
Cyko 

A one-grade paper 
for the highest 
quality of profes- 
sional portraiture in 
standard profession- 
al surfaces and 
weights. 


Enlarging Cyko 


Noko 


The amateur finisher’s 
own paper, covering 
the entire negative 
range in three grades. 
Speed adjusted to 
finishing methods. 
Glossy and Semi- 
glossy. 


rojection papers, giving softness with brilliance 


Four surfaces, and two grades—Regular and 
Regular has ample latitude for most negatives, 


ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, Inc. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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ot a Childs Toy nor a 
Professionals Puzzle 


HE new Filmo Automatic Ciné Camera is not a 
cheap toy. It is a high-grade machine capable of 
the finest work, built by the company which supplies 
over 90% of all the professional motion-picture equip- 
ment in use today. It is produced in the same plant 
and to the same high manufacturing standards as the 
regular Bell & Howell cameras. But it is simplified so 
that anyone with a basic knowledge of photography 
can operate it with full confidence. Most camera- 
enthusiasts have used still-cameras requiring much more 
judgment and skill than this Automatic Ciné Camera. 
It loads in daylight with the 16 m/m safety standard film, 
available at any photographic supply dealer’s. It operates 
at a touch of the button—can be handled and operated by 
one hand if desired. You see the image in the upright po- 
sition, and the film records exactly what your eye sees. 

It is small and compact—weighs only 414 Ibs.—easily car- 
ried by a shoulder-strap. Ideal for vacation, auto or camp- 
ing-trip, enabling you to bring home not only still-pictures, 
_ also the action which crowds every moment of outdoor- 
ife. 


Setting a New Standard of Projection 


The Filmo Ciné Projector—the camera’s companion ma- 
chine—provides for the first time REAL portable projection 
of high standard. Those most familiar with the past 
development of portable projectors pronounce this the 
greatest step ever taken toward popularizing non-theatrical 


motion-pictures. 


a The new projector weighs only 9 lbs., operates from any 
lighting-socket, runs a film either forward or reverse, and 
embodies radical improvements in construction which elim- 
inate the flicker so objectionable in most non-theatrical 
projection. This construction also increases the brilliancy 
of the picture from a given light-source. 

In addition to showing your own pictures, film-libraries of 
the 16 m/m standard have already been formed and at a 
nominal cost you can rent many reels covering a wide variety 
of subjects. 

The price of the two machines complete is $360. Available 
for immediate delivery. See your dealer or send for catalog. 


Bell & Howell Company 


Pionecr and World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Motion-Picture Equipment of All Kinds 
220 W. 42d Street 1805 Larchmont Avenue 6324 Santa Monica Blvd. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 
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To Contributors: Contributions relating to pho- 
tography are solicited and will receive careful 
consideration. Preference is given to MS. that is 
typewritten, and to authors who are practical 
amateur or professional photographers. 


To Subscribers: A reminder of expiration will 
be enclosed with the last issue of every subscrip- 
tion at the time the copy is mailed. Prompt 
renewal will ensure the uninterrupted receipt of 
the magazine for the following year. Send both 
old and new addresses, when requesting a change. 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST CAMERA IS THE ERNEMANN 


Ernemann 


SPORTSMAN 


CAMERAS 
focal 


E Ernemann Sportsman Camera is a product of 35 
years’ experimentation in designing an instrument that 
would meet every need of the Sportsman, however exacting. 
It is the most compact camera yet designed, the most effi- 
cient in shutter and lens equipment. 

Precision workmanship, materials and equipment of un- 
varying first quality, as well as a price in keeping with life- 
time service make Ernemann instruments appreciated by 
those who desire the best. 

The Ernemann Sportsman Camera is held to the eye—with 
resulting picture as the eye sees. It is equipped with Carl 
Zeiss or Ernemann Ernotar f.3.5. or f.4.5. anastigmat lenses, 
capable of correct exposures in unfavorable lights, and of a 
brilliance of definition that holds through enlargements to 
almost any size. Most of all, the Sportsman features the Erne- 
mann focal plane shutter, with its self-capping safety device 
and its 20 speeds up to 1/1000 of a second adjusted through one 
singleturn of aknob-the mostefficient shutter yet constructed. 


Whatever your photographic requirement, send for book- 
let descriptive of the new Erneman Sportsman Camera. It 
may be just the camera you have long awaited. 


Herbert & Huesgen 
Co 18 East 4274 St, lnc 


New York City 
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A LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE VISTA Courtesy of Turner and Osborne 


The Vacation-Days Are Coming 


HE PICTORIAL BEAUTY OF LAKE, MOUNTAIN, AND 

FOREST is yours in the Winnepesaukee Lake Region of New 
Hampshire. You will be absolutely bewildered by the wealth of picture- 
material. Then, too, there is canoeing, motor-boating, fishing, steamer- 
trips on Lake Winnepesaukee, picnic-parties, water-sports, bathing, 
hiking, golf, tennis, horseback-riding, boys’ and girls’ summer-camps, 
auto-camping and motoring in the famous White Mountains. In the 
evening there is dancing, moonlight-sails, band-concerts and motion- 
pictures. There are many attractive camps available for the season 
and an excellent selection of boarding houses and hotels. Through 
train-service from New York and Boston. For further particulars and 
illustrated booklet write to 

D. R. Dunham, Secretary, Laconia, New Hampshire. 


WINNEPESAUKEE LAKE REGION ASSOCIATES 


LACONIA LAKEPORT THE WEIRS MEREDITH CENTER HARBOR 
MOULTONBORO MELVIN WOLFEBORO ALTON BAY AMES 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


NEW REDUCTION OF ‘PRICES. remaining stock 
new and slightly used high-grade cameras and lenses; F 4.5 
and F /3.5 Zeiss Tessars; Graflexes, Kodaks. STEREOSCOPIC 

OUTFITS. State your wants. MADELINE, 620 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 


QTZ New Ship lendid from Brazil. The Struss 
Pictorial Lens is now furnished in n glass or natural quartz in any size 
barrel, any focal length, Leaflet gives reduced prices and describes 
unique features. FRED’K W. KEASBEY, Box 303, Morristown, N.J. 


“OPAQUE oe. is gaining infavor. Try this 
process and be convinced. Send 5 cents for sample photogra 4 
and circular. KOCH’S Colo. 


FOR SALE. 3%. x ay, ‘Soho or Ipsco Reflex camera in first- 
class working order, with Carl Zeiss Ic Tessar F /4.5 lens; four 
double holders and ‘film-pack adapter. List price $250; sell for 
$125. T. H., Box 123, ontgomery, i 


BABY SIBYL CAMERA. F/4.5 Zeiss Lens, 
film-pack adapter and ground-glass, in best mo- 
occo case, antinous release, self-timer, lens-hood, light-filter, 
cai for plates vot films, also N. & G. aluminum stand in 
leather-case. $85.00. 

VICTOR PORTABLE STEREOPTICON. 12-inch Bausch 
& Lomb objective, 110- and 220-volt rheostat, Viopticon slide- 
ter, carrying-case, 4 dozen baby-arc inch French 
carbons 9 screen on ‘Mt roller also in .00. 
BARZILLE WINFRED M amaee Bloomington, Indiana. 


WANTED 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods, charges prepaid. 
Central Camera Co., 112 So. W Ave., Chicago, iil. 


FOR RENT. Old, established Photo-Gallery. Location, 
second floor. Center of business section in the city of Hagers- 


town. $50.00 per month. MILTON KOHLER, Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

WANTED. 4x5 and 5x7 p hotographs of outd farm- 
scenes, homes, g: , and i i ART CRAFT STUDIOS, 


Middleton, Mass. 


LANTERN-SLIDE MATS 


USE McCORMICK’S SELF-ADJUSTING 
SLIDE MATS. Per pad, 100 pairs $1.00; per pad, 25 pai 
a Sole A. C. WILMERDING, 27 Maiden 
Lane, York City. The Trade — 


AUTOCHROMES 


MAKE PERFECT to make and show 
eset. My method assures 
success and i Instruc- 
tion and formulas the results + twelve - years’ enting and 
experience. Write for particulars. WILL — s Autochrome 
— 112A First Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
Its Principles and Applications 


By Alfred Watkins, F. R. P. S. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TEXTBOOK 
PRICE, $4.00 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


The Commercial Photographer 


By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have 
Price, $4.00. 
Order a copy today from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire U.S.A. 


New, Revised Edition 


The Complete Photographer 
By R. CHILD BAYLEY 
Editor of 
The Amateur Photographer 


and Photography 


A book of 420 pages, 65 full-page illustra- 
tions, 32 diagrams. The chapter Eoriees are: 
The Evolution of Photography; The Camera; 
The Lens in Principle; Pin-ho 

The Drawing of a Photograph; The Selection 
of a Lens; The Lens in Use; Plates and Films; 
The Darkroom; Exposure; ‘Development; In- 
tensification and Reduction; The Hand-Cam- 
era; The Print; Platinum Printing; The Carbon 
Process; Bromide Papers; Enlarging, Reduc- 
ing, Slide-making; Orthochromatic and Color- 
Photography ; Dodging and Faking; Landscape 
Photography; Architectural Photography; 
Portraiture; Pictorial Photography; Exhibi. 
tions and Societies; L’Envoi and Index. 


Price, Cloth, $5.00, postpaid 
Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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ROBEY-FRENCH CoO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
KODAKS and SUPPLIES 
High-Grade Developing, Printing and Enlarging 
PICTURES, FRAMES and MIRRORS 
The house for people of discriminating taste 

38 BROMFIELD STREET - BOSTON , 


FOR ALL CAMERAS 
“Dear Mr. Harvey: 
After trying practi every Exp ‘Meter in ev 

of the world, I finally stumbled on yours, and it works rig! ane 
is the only one that always gives exact results. Thank you, Mr. 
Harvey. I only paid $2.00 for it and every time I look at my 
plates, I feel I owe you money. Sincerely, c.s.” 
Your dealer or Burke & James, Manufacturers and Jobbers 


of Photographic Supplies, 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
Autotype Carbon and Carbro Materials Bromoil Materials 
New Imported Self-Toning Papers in Colors 
Imported D. O. P. and Wynne’s Infallible 
Bromide Paper, Elephant Brand Exposure Meter — 
New Mammoth Photo-Supply Catalogue 
Send for a free copy of our Monthly Magazine—Snap Shots 
GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 57 East 9th St., New York City 
The old reliable kh — Established 1878 


LISP) removes hypo from plates, film 
oe and prints in 3 minutes, requiring 


only 5 minutes’ washing to insure absolute permanency. 
Use % oz. Hypono to 32 oz. water. 
At your dealer’s or postpaid—4-oz. bottle 60 cents, 
32-o0z. size $3.50. 


TOM HADAWAY 


62 West 14th St. New York City 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Former Examining Official U.S. . 
Patent Office. Inquiries Invited. 
WHITAKER BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 
HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY’ 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY 
By Frederick C. Davis 
Not how to make photographs, but how to make your 
camera pay dividends by making the RIGHT photo- 
graphs and marketing them properly. It tells you how and 
where you can sell your photographs. Cloth, 96 pages. 
Price, $1.00. Postpaid 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Ifeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AMUSEMENTS 
By Walter E. Woodbury 
This i ing book d ibes dozens of novel, ingenious, 
ing, and ludi effects obtainable with the camera such 
as doubles, spirit-pictures, freak pictures, and so forth. Sev- 
eral new sections. The only book of its kind. Ninth edition. 
128 pages, 114 illustrations, size 61/8 by 91/4. Red cloth, 
gilt back. Price $1.50. 
American Photographic Publishing Co. 
1144 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


JUST ISSUED 
PRINCIPLES OF PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
By John Wallace Gillies 
Large type, printed on cream paper, bound in dark red cloth 
with gold lettering. 253 pages, 79 full-page illustrations, 15 
drawings. The book is written in easy conversational style 
and contains very little technical information beyond the grasp 
of the average camerist. 
Price, postpaid, $3.50. Send your orders to 

PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Wolfeboro, New H hi 
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Pleadwell Superfine Enlargements 


portrait or amateur—— 
retain all detail, every feature clearly 
brought out, with perfect gradation of 
tones. Equal, and very often superior to 
the contact-print. Attractive rates to 
photographers and amateur-finishers. 


Pleadwell Enlarging Service Erie, Penn. 


Bromoil Printing and Bromoil Transfer 
By Dr. Emil Mayer 
Translated from the seventh German edition by Frank Roy 
Fraprie. Bound in red cloth, 199 pages. The most up-to-date 
and helpful book of any devoted to the subject of bromoil 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


This space is available to the first progressive 
photographic dealer who applies for it. Ask 


printing or bromoil transfer. for rates. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. Send your orders to 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Wolfeboro, New Hampshire PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
THERE IS Ensure Your Copy Reaching you 


NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 


EVERY MONTH 


Subscribe to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Price, $2.50 per year 
Canadian $2.85, Foreign, $3.25 
Photo-Era Magazine —_ Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention Puoto-Era MaGazine 
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The New 3% x 4% Korona 


PICTORIAL VIEW 


Weighs only 40 ozs. 


Light in weight and substantially built. 
Lens-board 314 in. square, Bellows-extension 
14inches. Will accommodate lenses of 4-in. to 
12-in. focal length. Reversible back, risin, - 
and-falling front and side movement, double 
swing-back and rack-and-pinion focusing; 
ideal for copying and enlarging. Woodwork, 

walnut finish with nickel trimming. Genuine 
Leather bellows. 


CHARLES G. 


\ICCOdGHBy. 


CAMERA HEADQUARTERS 
(HO West 32d Street, New York 18 West 44th Street, New Yor& 


STEREO PRISM 
BINOCULARS 


Just purchased by us at a great price 
concession to retail at the remarkably 


low priceof l 5 sold 
$25, .00 


Six-time magnification with 24-millimeter 
objective, Central Focusing-Adjustment. 
Complete with sole-leather case and strap. 


CHARLES G.. 


\WICCOUGHBy. 


CAMERA HEADQUARTERS 
JO West 32d Street. New York 118 West 44th Street, New York 


Announcement 


We have just passed the first half-year mark of 
selling NuAce Mounting-Corners. 

Our sales have been most amazing. Inquiries 
from far-away places are coming in, and we have not 
advertised before. Good news travels fast. 


NuAce Mounting-Corners 


are 


“The Best by Every Test” 


NuAce is a one-piece pocket, backed by strong- 
est, quick sticking glue, and requires no folding. 


NuAce is ready for use, applied in a moment. 


Made of strongest Black Kraft Paper. 
Practically unbreakable. 
Preserve your favorite prints in an album and use NuAce Corners 
For sale by all dealers, or sent direct. 
One style, one color— black — 100 corners in a package. Price 10c. 
Made only 


Patented ACE ART COMPANY 
Reading, Mass. 
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Bird-Nesting with a Hand-Camera 


DAN McCOWAN 
Book-Rights Reserved 


“He sendeth the springs into the valleys which run among the hills. . . . 


By them shall the fowls of the 


heaven have their habitation which sing among the branches.” 


= qHEN winter-days are gone and when 
BN BI the genial sun and gentle wind have 
set the waterbrooks to singing; 
AA when branch and’ twig are budding 
into tender green, and lowly plants 
are thrusting through the scarce-thawed soil— 
it is then that the great seasonal tide of wild 
bird-life surges northward. With the coming 
of migrant feathered folk to our woods and 
fields and arbors, comes opportunity to study 
the fowls of heaven and with camera and film 
to picture their habitations among the branches. 
At this season of the year, there is no more 
fascinating outdoor pursuit than that of bird- 
nesting with a hand-camera in the forests, by 
the lakes and on the mountain-ranges of North 
America. 

To the practised naturalist, a hollow tree pre- 
sents great camera-possibilities. To the photo- 
grapher of wild life it ought, at all times and 
seasons, to be worthy of close attention. Should 
furred or feathered creatures be domiciled within 
its walls, a vigorous “‘postman’s knock” on the 
resonant wood will rouse the tenants and bring 
them wide-eyed and wondering to the doors 
and windows of their woodland-home. Many 
an unexpected picture may be obtained at such 
a time and place. One never knows just what 
his noisy summons may bring forth—a squirrel 
or a Sparrow-hawk, a Bluebird or a bat. Some- 
times, an Owl will come to light, blinking his 
yellow eyes, snapping his curved bill, hissing 
angrily. True, many of these birds and beasts 


may be too alarmed to bide for picture-making; 
but, having discovered the home-address of the 
tree-dweller, one may return from time to time 
and find ample opportunity 
pictures as may be sought. 

It is usually impossible to photograph nests 


to obtain such 


placed within hollow trees: Such birds as 
Woodpeckers, Flickers, and small Falcons who 
resort to tree-trunks, make no_nest-structure 
whatever, but simply deposit their eggs at the 
bottom of the dark cavity in the rotting wood. 
But if the young brood are within arm’s length 
of the entrance of the nesting-place, they may 
be taken out and made to pose for a picture out 
of doors. The half-grown Flicker in the accom- 
panying illustration was one of a family of six 
who in such a manner made their first acquaint- 
ance of the big, round world. 

Their home in a spruce-tree hole was hewn 
out early last spring by a Downy Woodpecker 
who, of course, made a comparatively’ small 
entrance-way. We saw him thus busily engaged, 
and returning later in the summer to inspect 
his work, found that the chamber was occupied 
by a family of Flickers. When the youngsters 
were almost full fledged, we enlarged the nest- 
entrance by means of a coarse woodrasp. Then 
gently extracting the loud-squawking inmates, 
we placed them on the grass under our black 
focusing-cloth. From there, at leisure, we se- 
lected the best “sitters”. These, placed upon 
and clinging tenaciously to the rugged bark of a 
tree at the sunshine edge of the wood, yielded 
negatives that are now highly prized. The data 
of this Flicker study are: July, 2 p.m., bright sun- 
shine; Kodak (3144x414); Anastigmat lens, 
F/6.3; Eastman portrait-attachment; distance 
from lens to subject 32 inches and exposure 1/25 
second. 

After the exposures were made, the young 
birds were carefully replaced in their hollow-tree 
home, where they settled down once more. 

Bird-nests which are placed upon the ground 
are easy to photograph, as a rule. Waterfowl, 
nesting among the reeds and grasses on lake-shore 
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or river-bank, may be discovered and the nests 
photographed without great difficulty. But 
there are always exceptions; and, at times, one is 
compelled to resort to many an expedient in order 
to obtain a much-wanted picture of a bird or a 
nest. A Mallard Duck’s nest which we dis- 
covered last summer was one of singular beauty. 
Set upon a bed of knee-deep moss, in the heart of 


YOUNG FLICKER DAN MCCOWAN 


a dense spruce-forest, the entire structure was 
composed of the lightest, fluffiest down from the 
breasts of the parent birds. Indeed, to all appear- 
ance, the fabric might well have been dissipated 
by the least puff of wind, so ephemeral did it 
seem to the observer. 

_ This granite-gray bowl of feathers, which con- 
tained nine greenish-buff eggs, was visioned at 
once as a superb lantern-slide that would give joy 
to all who beheld it. But getting the necessary 
negative brought one from fancy to fact. The 
close-set forest-trees, even at high noon, admitted 
but a thin spear of sunlight, here and there. 
From these silvery shafts, through which the 
insects played, the light was diffused into the 


underwoods. Clearly such a condition demanded 
a time-exposure; and, if the eggs were not to be 
chilled, a speedy preparation for picture-making 
was required. When a wild duck leaves her 
nest voluntarily, she carefully conceals the 
eggs by pulling the sides of her downy nest 
towards the center and thus contrives to outwit 
the squirrel and the Magpie, two notorious egg- 
stealers. This action also prevents the cold 
air from retarding incubation. On this occasion, 
she left suddenly so that we placed the black 
focusing-cloth over the eggs, while the tripod 
and reflector were being set up. A wooden 
tripod of sturdy build is best for this class of 
work. A _ball-and-socket head which permits 
the camera to be tilted freely and swung quickly, 
is extremely useful. A square piece of brightly 
burnished tin, cut from the side of a biscuit- 
box, makes an excellent reflector. It should be 
trimmed to fit in the back of the rucksack and 
there takes up but little room. A willow-stick, 
cut to a suitable length, with a split in the upper 
end and a point on the lower, serves as a stand 
for this simple but invaluable aid to the naturalist- 
photographer. By this means, light may be 
diverted into the shady nooks and corners 
where birds delight to build their nests. 

In a very few minutes, we had the camera 
adjusted, and soon obtained a number of expo- 
sures of this downy cradle of the Mallard. The 
negative from which the accompanying illus- 
tration was made is on Eastman roll-film. An 
ordinary No. 3 Kodak (3144 x44) to which a 
Cooke Anastigmat lens F/6.3 had been fitted, 
was used. The time was in June, the hour 
mid-day. Light-conditions. as has already been 
described, were unusually poor. A_ portrait- 
attachment, placed over the lens, permitted an 
approach within 32 inches with the camera- 
scale set at six feet and this greatly increased 
the size of the object on the film. An exposure 
of one second was given. The roll-film was 
tray-developed, Metol Quinol being used. The 
photographs were obtained none too soon; for 
three days later a family of tiny ducklings were 
led from the nest in the greenwoods and soon 
were paddling about in the placid waters of the 
nearby lake. 

Across the vertical face of a thousand-foot cliff, 
a Golden Eagle swooped with incredible velocity. 
The rush of air through the pinion-feathers 
sounded like a whistling, keen-edged sword 
blade; there was a sudden reverberating zoom 
and the master of flight shot upwards swifter 
than a rocket and there hung poised on fluttering 
wings to scream and scream discordantly. For 
we had discovered an eyrie on this towering 
precipice; and, being eager to reach and to 
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NEST OF MALLARD DUCK 


photograph the Eaglets, we were now climbing 
and now clinging like limpets to the rock, 
cringing ever closer as the angry parent-birds 
shot past. Sometimes, the wide-spread wings 
were folded and the big birds dropped like 
thunderbolts. Always the grim-looking talons 
were in a position to strike. The raucous 
“Ke-ke-ke” of alarm sounded incessantly. As 
an exhibition of bird flight, it was magnificent; 
to the slowly ascending photographer it was 
most disturbing and distracting. 

Weeks before this, we had watched the golden- 
plumaged birds carrying sticks towards the 
beetling crags. From a mountain on the opposite 
side of the narrow valley, we could, with the 
aid of high-power binoculars, see the nest and, 
later on, observe the sitting bird. Then, noting 
the adults bearing gophers and rabbits to the 
nest-site, we decided to attempt what appeared 
an impossible task—to scale the cliff and 
perchance to obtain pictures of the brood. 
After an hour’s climb, most of the time being 
spent in prospecting a route, we arrived at a 
point only ten feet below the narrow ledge on 
which the nest was placed. But that ten feet 
consisted of a smooth slab of limestone-rock 
set at a steep pitch. It looked hopeless. After 
a lengthy examination, we decided the risk was 
too great, and so reluctantly descended. 

Next day found us again at the foot of the 
great rock-wall, this time bearing, in addition to 
the sma!l hand-camera, a long but rigid pine- 
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pole. Reaching the point at which the previous 
day’s attempt had been abandoned, we lashed 
the camera to the end of this pole. A cotton- 
thread was tied to the shutter-trigger and s-wish, 
s-wish, came the parent-birds, so close that the 
wind of their wings fanned the face and, in fancy, 
almost wafted the photographer from the face 
of the cliff. As the camera was hoisted, so too, 
did our hopes ascend. With the lens pointing 
at various angles we exposed a roll of film, each 
time judging distance as carefully as circum- 
stances would permit, and praying fervently 
that the nestlings were within proper range and 
focus. A few minutes in the darkroom and we 
knew that the results were most decidedly 
negative and entirely unsatisfactory. ‘All out 
of focus”; “hopeless”; “young birds on the film 
but too fuzzy”; “splendid definition on the 
limestone-cliff’—these and other exclamations of 
despair and disgust came in answer to eager 
inquiries from without the chamber of gloom. 
Determined to make a last effort to reach the 
eyrie, we returned a few days later. In bare 
feet and with trembling knees the dreaded ten 
feet were successfully scaled and the much- 
prized pictures obtained. It was an _ ugly, 
dangerous place to linger, as a stiff breeze was 
blowing and the ledge was narrow. This was 
one place where a portrait-attachment proved 
of greater worth than much fine gold. It was 
impossible, on a ledge four feet long and eighteen 
inches wide, to get to the usual minimum distance 
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YOUNG OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


permitted with a Kodak. With this handy 
attachment, slipped over the lens, the pictures 
were obtained without any trouble. The illus- 
tration shows the usual eagle brood—two birds, 
one male and the other female. Outstanding 
characteristics of these young birds are the large 
blue eyes, the tremendous talons and the creamy- 
colored down with which they are clad. The 
nest is simply an ill-assorted mass of sticks. 
The negative from which this Eaglet picture 
was produced was made with a (314x 4144) Kodak 
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early in July at 10 a.m. The exposure was 
1/25 of a second; the light, hazy-bright; portrait- 
attachment used over an anastigmat lens at 
F/6.3 and developed by Metol Quinol in tray. 
During the late summer we saw the mother-bird 
teaching the young to spiral upward into clean, 
blue space, to soar on poised wings, and to drop 
earthwards in a sheer headlong dive. When 
early frosts brought warning of winter to the 
Rockies, the little family went over the hills 
and far away, to a warmer climate, perhaps. 


ROBIN’S NEST WITH EGGS 
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The Osprey is a provident bird which returns 
year after vear to the same nest. In the fall 
of the year, the nest-structure is re-enforced 
against the ravages of winter-winds and snows; 
in spring further material is added by the birds. 
In course of time, the bulky mass, placed at the 
top of a tall tree, becomes a landmark in the 
wilderness and a sign-post to the prospector and 
the timber-cruiser. 

Placed as it is, there is usually little oppor- 
tunity to obtain close-up pictures of the nest of 
this feathered fisherman. Sometimes, however, 
an opportunity may be presented and such came 
the way of the writer only last year. The nest 
was situated high on a fir-tree which had lost its 
top in a wind-storm. Within twenty feet of the 
nest-tree was a towering spruce which, if it 
could be climbed, promised to afford an excel- 
lent viewpoint for the camera. Then followed 
half an hour of boyhood-reminiscence as we 
laboriously ascended from branch to branch. 
Spruce-needles rained incessantly and found 
lodgment where they tickled most: hands, face 
and hair collected drippy gum from every bough 
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and twig. Sundry rips and scratches to gar- 
ments and to skin were merely incidental. As 
the tree-bole tapered, it grew more responsive 
to the winds of Heaven. What had but a few 
minutes ago seemed a gentle zephyr whisper- 
ing in the tree-tops, now attained an alarming 
velocity and was magnified into a_half-gale. 
The ground, even if it was soft and marshy, 
seemed a long way off. However, after ascend- 
ing a little higher than the nest-level, we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining pictures of the nest and 
eggs in spite of the efforts of the wind and birds 
to dislodge the disturber from the precarious 
perch in the spruce-top. With the tree-top rock- 
ing to and fro and being under the necessity of 
using one hand to hang on with, it was with 
difficulty that the hand-camera could be held 
steady. The reproduction which shows the nest 
and eggs of the Osprey is from a negative made 
on this occasion. A No. 3 Kodak with an anas- 
tigmat lens F/6.3 was again used. This was in 
early June at 3 p.m. Stop F/8, 1/25 second. 
hazy bright. 

Birds which nest in meadows and on moorlands 
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yield excellent results to the wild-life photo- 
grapher. In such places, and with good light, 
one should have no difficulty to photograph bird- 
nests to advantage. The nest of the Brewers 
Blackbird was situated in an open meadow. The 
camera was held almost directly over the nest, 
the lens pointing downward. A portrait-attach- 
ment was used to give added size to the object on 
the film. The distance was 32 inches. In June, 
at 11 a.m., 1/25 second, bright sunlight. The 
film was developed with Metol Quinol in a tray. 

One of the earliest spring-migrants to northern 
states and provinces is the American Robin. A 
hale, hearty bird, he is welcomed alike in city- 
park and in rural hamlet. Nesting in a small 
spruce-tree about four or five feet from the 
ground, this species of bird constructs a wide- 
bowled nest which lends itself well to photography. 
In such a situation it may be necessary sometimes 
to displace a branch or twig that comes within 
the field of vision or else is shading the nest and 
the eggs. When one stops to consider how much 
care the birds take in choosing a nest-site and 
when the consequences of breaking even a small 
branch which shades or conceals a nest are known, 
there is little fear of even the most ardent camera- 
worker transgressing in this respect. A_ nest 
should not be disturbed or removed from its 


The Wildcat 
RICHARD F. 


SWHE “wildcat” photographer is fast 
— a matter of consideration 
in the courts of Grand Rapids, 
OF Michigan Of the seventy lawsuits 
as a result of automobile collisions 
yom gp one month recently, more than seventy 
per cent. of the testimony offered was composed 
of photographs offered by photographers who are 
termed “wildcats”’. 

As in the old days when the “shyster” lawyer 
dogged the footsteps of the horse that drew the 
patrol-wagon or ambulance, now the wildcat- 
photographers may be found on the job shortly 
after an automobile collision to make pictures of 
both machines. They do it quietly, never at- 
tempting to sell their prints at the time, but later 
watch the files of the court clerks for lawsuits to 
be filed as a result of the accidents. Then they 
reap rich rewards for the pictures, for many a 
business man will pay double and triple the 
worth of a picture to defend himself in court by 
showing the damage done to his own car. The 
plaintiffs ususally have their photographs pre- 


original site; even grasses which help to hide 
the eggs should not be cut or uprooted by the 
photographer. A few clothes-pins of the com- 
mon spring type are easily carried in the pocket 
or kit-bag and will be found invaluable in bird- 
nest photography when twigs and grasses have 
to be held aside temporarily. This method was 
used in picturing the nest of the Western Robin. 
This photograph is from a negative bearing the 
same data as that of the Brewers Blackbird. 

Bird-nesting with a hand-camera is a happy, 
healthful recreation and one which has infinite 
variety. Studying bird-life in the great Uni- 
versity of all out-doors, one soon learns to 
love not only the feathered creatures but the 
flowers, the trees and the rippling brooks, and 
finds delight in the sparkle of sunshine and a 
balm in the gentle breeze that bears the laden 
bee to home. Wandering in a deep, secluded 
forest-aisle, climbing high on rugged mountain- 
side, standing where the sea rolls in on purling 
beach—there one may find pleasure in the com- 
panionship of that infinite company of birds which 
come and go, not aimlessly, but with a purpose 
and at the will of Him who, guiding the great 
winged Eagle as it soars among the clouds, has a 
tender care even for the tiny Wren trilling in the 
hawthorn by the cotter’s garden-gate. 
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pared, and thus the defendants are in the field in 
which the wildcat-photographers find it to their 
advantage to work. 

But apparently the day of reckoning has come, 
for seven times during recent lawsuits in the cir- 
cuit court at Grand Rapids the authenticity of 
photographs submitted as evidence has been 
questioned. Some lawyers assert that the pic- 
tures had been substituted by using pictures of 
the same make of car aided by a few touches from 
an artist. Now it seems likely that only photo- 
graphs submitted by reputable firms will be per- 
mitted to be introduced as evidence in the courts 
of Grand Rapids. 

The working of a wildcat-photographer is as 
simple as it appears complicated. He works in 
conjunction with insurance-adjusters, policemen 
who receive reports of accidents, garagemen, hos- 
pitals and ambulance-drivers. One pbhoto- 
grapher who was called to the witness-stand, 
during a recent trial, testified that he had made 
five hundred photographs in six months. Sev- 
enty of them had been sold, he said. 
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The Photographic Outfit for the Traveler 


CAPTAIN JAMES D. BASEY, U.S.A. Rtd. 


URING each summer-season, thou- 
| 4 sands of Americans make a trip to 
Europe, of whom probably ninety 
per cent. use photographic appara- 
tus of one sort or another. To re- 
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alles the proportion of amateur photographers 
among our American compatriots, it is only nec- 


essary to keep one’s eyes open on the “other 
side”; for hardly a traveler but has his or her 
camera. Yet, how many bring back real pic- 
tures—pictures which when properly worked up 
may awaken a sense of pride, results which they 
may fearlessly show to their friends? During the 
year 1923, which I spent abroad, I became per- 
sonally acquainted with the head of one of the 
largest photo-finishing shops in Nice. I might 
add that a large proportion of his trade is devoted 
to American tourists and, from the technical 
standpoint, I doubt that Mr. Colomb’s photo- 
finishing work has its superior in our own country. 
I thus had many opportunities to inspect results 
in his laboratories. To one who has the best 
interests of amateur photography at heart, the 
sight of the developed rolls was one never to be 
forgotten. I believe that I am speaking the truth 
when I say that seventy-five per cent. of the 
results were absolute failures. Where, for a 
wonder, the negative had been properly focused 
and exposed, like as not the distortion was suffi- 
cient to render the picture useless for future work. 

Some of us get better results than others not 
because we have more brains, but because we use 
those we have not only after purchasing a camera, 
but before. With any one of several exposure- 
meters the problem of exposure is practically 
solved. Errors in focusing are greatly lessened 
with certain cameras provided with range-find- 
ers, etc. But, judging from what I saw in Eu- 
rope, and as the result of a year’s experience on 
the “other side’, when hardly a day passed 
without my making several exposures, I believe 
that a few words of advice may be of assistance. 
To simplify matters, we will divide our prospec- 
tive tourists into two classes—average amateurs 
and advanced amateurs. 

I. The average amateur is a devotee of the old 
adage ‘“‘you press the button and we do the 
rest”. He wants to make pictures, send the rolls 
of film to the nearest photo-finisher and then 
either dread or look forward to the hour when he 
ean learn whether it has been another dollar 
thrown away or a dollar well spent. What kind 


of camera should this type of person use? In the 
first place, several qualities are desirable. 


a. In these days of inexpensive large prints 
from small negatives, a small camera does not 
necessarily mean small pictures. The miniature 
camera has come into its own, at last, and no 
other type is so well adapted to travel. Sev- 
eral considerations lead to this statement—the 
small size and light weight of the instrument, the 
great depth of focus obtained with the lenses 
usually fitted, the consequent ease in focusing and 
the comparative low cost of materials and photo- 
finishing. Many more than half of the good re- 
sults I saw were made on negatives 244 x34 
or smaller. Of the small sizes, the former is 
by far the most practical. The vest-pocket size, 
154 x 214, is too small, although very pleasing 
contact prints may be had from the larger nega- 
tive. From the standpoint of enlarging, an 
excellent 214 x 3144 negative leaves nothing to be 
desired. Therefore our size is established. 

b. Now, what type of camera—roll-film, film- 
pack or plate? There is only one answer to this 
question—roll-film, by all means. Standard 
214x314 roll-film may be obtained virtually 
everywhere in the world. It is a small, compact 
article and simple to use. Moreover, experience 
has taught me that the average photo-finisher 
does a much better job with roll-film than with 
the more difficult film-pack or plate. 

c. Now as to the lens. An anastigmat is, of 
course, indispensable—preferably one of 314 to 
41% inches focal length, as usually fitted. For the 
average camerist I would recommend one that 
works at F/6.3.. With such an objective he will 
have sufficient illumination for ninety per cent. 
of his pictures—for the other ten per cent. an 
F/4.5 lens is very desirable. But the latter lens, 
to be used properly, requires an amount of skill 
and extra effort which, for most travelers, ren- 
ders it unnecessary and even undesirable. So, 
let us choose an F/6.3 anastigmat in connection 
with a reliable shutter. 

d. One very important accessory is often over- 
looked, the lack of which has ruined many thou- 
sands of otherwise pleasing photographs—e.g., 
the rising-front. Until one has made a large 
number of photographs in Europe, he never 
realises the large proportion of architectural sub- 
jects in his collection. And remember that when- 
ever we have vertical lines, the camera must be 
held level to prevent distortion. Tipping the 
camera gives results which are only too evident 
in the finished result. I would say, therefore, 
that a rising-front on any camera is absolutely 
indispensable. I know of cases where the photo- 
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graphic results of an entire European trip have 
been spoiled by the lack of this feature. 

Result—A 24%x3% roll-film camera with 
F/6.3 anastigmat of 314 to 4% inches focal 
length, fitted to a reliable shutter and furnished 
with a rising-front. There are a number of such 
cameras to be had, of both domestic and foreign 
manufacture. True, this type will cost con- 
siderably more than the box or ordinary folding- 
camera; but the results will more than make up 
for the increased expenditure. What difference 
will twenty dollars extra make a vear from now? 
But the photographs and, hence your trip, will 
last forever. Don’t be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish at this time. 

II. By the advanced amateur I mean the 
person to whom photography is one of the joys 
of living, one who has gone into it thoroughly, 
one who has mastered, to a great extent, the 
technical side of his hobby. One of the great 
incentives of his trip is the opportunity afforded 
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for the exercise of his hobby. His aim is to bring 
back perfect negatives—the prints and enlarge- 
ments can await the winter-evenings at home. 
Whenever possible, he will do his own developing 
en route—if not, he will first find, by experi- 
mentation, some photo-finisher who does reliable 
developing and then conclude an arrangement for 
the future. Let me give an example. During the 
four months which I spent in North Africa, 
where facilities for developing were often non- 
existent, I mailed all my roll-films, film-packs 
and portrait-films to a photo-finishing house at 
Nice which I had found to be most excellent. 
Many of my efforts turned out poorly, I will have 
to admit; but in every case, it was my own fault— 
for the development of the material was always 
well done. Nevertheless, when possible, I pre- 
ferred to develop my own. A couple of trays— 
better yet a tank —a ruby lamp, a graduate and 
a few tubes of chemicals take up very little room 
and are often worth their weight in gold. More- 
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over, most Continental hotels have a darkroom 
for the use of their guests, though I must admit 
that in many cases I ended by making the best 
of my bedroom. Now, what equipment is desir- 
able? If practicable, I would suggest that two 
cameras be used, to be described in the order of 
their importance. 

a. The problem of size has already been an- 
swered. The 214 x 3144 (64x 9 cm.) is by far the 
best from every standpoint. 

b. For all-around use, nothing approaches the 
reflecting-type of camera. The disadvantages of 
bulk and weight are largely obviated in the small 
size and the ease of focusing, simplification of 
composition and efficiency of the focal-plane 
shutter are to be found in no other type. 

c. Virtually all reflecting-cameras, domestic or 
foreign, can be fitted with a Graflex roll-holder or 
film-pack adapter. I consider it very desirable to 
have both attachments. Although Graflex roll- 
film is not usually in stock, it can always be ob- 


tained in a week or ten days from the regular 
Kodak branches or established dealers. It is just 
as well to keep plenty on hand; but in case the 
supply runs out one may have the film-pack to 
fall back on. The latter can be obtained every- 
where. If cut film or plates are preferred to the 
above, plateholders or magazines can usually be 
fitted. I might add that European amateurs are 
using cut film to an increasing extent and hence 
this desirable commodity may be obtained al- 
most everywhere. 

d. The lens should be of high speed, preferably 
F/4.5. Only with such an objective can one reap 
the manifold advantages of the reflecting-camera. 
There are a number of satisfactory lenses of this 
type—some give one kind of definition, others 
give another quality. It is just a question of 
which type one prefers. A focal length of 434 to 
51% inches is most pleasing and practical. 

e. Once more we must stress the desirability of 
the rising-front. Every argument mentioned in 
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the first section applies even more strongly to the 
careful worker who is equipped with a reflex. A 
rising-front of 34 to 1 inch—use of which is pos- 
sible with some F/4.5 lenses stopped down to 
F/11 or F/16—may eventually mean all the 
difference between the waste-basket and the 
Salon. One more thing—a revolving or revers- 
ible back, although not absolutely necessary, is 
very desirable and should be supplied. 

Result—A 24x34 (6%x9 cm.) revolving- 
back reflecting-camera, F/4.5 lens of 434 to 51% 
inches focal length, with adequate rising-front 
movement. Such cameras are obtainable—I 
happen to have one myself which was purchased 
only last year. 

As I said before, two cameras are really prefer- 
able. Many is the time when a long exposure is 
required, due to poor light, or a small aperture is 
necessary to obtain sufficient depth—in other 
words, there are subjects which require the use of 
atripod. In extreme cases, the reflex may be used 
on a tripod with considerable success; but a small 


folding plate-camera is preferable. Moreover, 
the time will come when the rising-front on the 
reflex is insufficient, or the focal length of the 
lens on the reflex is too short. Many more situa- 
tions may be imagined which would warrant the 
use of the following type of apparatus. 

Result—A 61% x 9 em. (214 x 314) folding plate- 
and-film pack camera equipped with double- 
extension rising-front of at least 1 to 11% inches, 
convertible anastigmat lens which works at about 
F/6.3 and which allows the use of the single com- 
bination placed behind the diaphragm. A re- 
volving or reversible back is very useful at times. 

With the equipment as outlined above, vir- 
tually any photographic problem can be mastered. 
It is essentially what I used myself during more 
than a year’s picture-making in England, France, 
North Africa and Italy. If I were to take the 
trip again to-morrow, I should use exactly the 
same equipment. With such an outfit the quality 
of results depends entirely on the worker—his 
equipment will offer no excuse for failure. 


Photographing for the Farm-Page 


JEAN LEATHERS PHILLIPS 


MIEWSPAPERS in the farming- 
sections of the country are just 
becoming aware of the advantage 


ee AO) devoted entirely to news of the day 
in the farm-community and the agricultural 
world. For many years, organisations have 
sent out propaganda in the form of news-letters; 
but to go after actual news and news-conveying 
photographs is a comparatively new thing in 
the line of daily newspapers. However, this is 
rapidly changing and the newspaper is taking 
cognizance of the demands of farm-folk for 
real news. Nor have they overlooked the 
tremendous possibilities of the photograph in 
furthering the farm-page’s mission to its readers. 

Had I not grown up on a farm and studied it 
from a number of angles at school, in the second- 
ary school and in a school of agriculture, I might 
have thrown up my hands in despair when 
asked by the managing-editor of an excellent 
news-daily to make up a farm-page, news-cuts 
and even the layout. To a woman with a 
moderate amount of experience, it presented a 
mighty problem as well as a great opportunity. 
Up to that time, I had done a little photograph- 
ing in the way of snapshot-making with a little 
box-camera. But the pictures had been clear 


and cleancut in almost every instance. 


From my experience upon the farm, where I 
had grown to most of my height, it was apparent 
that any camera and any photographer who 
would do this work must have certain definite 
qualities. As to the camera, it must not be 
bulky to carry, nor too heavy. A tripod is 
usually out of the question, it cannot be set up 
and taken down with sufficient speed. It might 
have to be set up in a sea of mud, at certain times, 
or down so low that the camera would not be 
more than a few inches from the ground. Farm- 
animals are not likely to pose with dignity before 
a stranger with a mysterious machine. It is 
necessary to make many exposures from different 
angles and in different positions and to select the 
print for a halftone that shows the animals’ 
fine points to best advantage. 

The first camera I took into this field was a 
very simple affair and I am using it to this day. 
A professional photographer might not think it 
worth carrying. But it has the very qualities 
which a camera must have before it can meet 
the demands of my work. First, it is light in 
weight and compact in size. It carries a film 
large enough to make a picture that can be 
used well for a clear, medium-size halftone, 
usually about the size of the print or somewhat 
smaller. It is fool-proof. It requires only a 
few slight changes with varying distance, light, 
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angle and motion of subject. It is a very ordi- 
nary Folding Kodak, that makes a picture 314 x 
51% inches. Its lens is an F/7.5 anastigmat, its 
diaphragm stops down well and opens wide and 
its shutter, besides having the usual time-and- 
bulb arrangements, is graded for instantaneous 
work from 1/200 of one second down to a whole 
second, and I have had not the slightest trouble 
with the shutter. 

Many professional photographers smile and 
even wink knowingly at the simplicity of this 


fessional art-photographer who develops them 
by hand. Machine-development, unless extremely 
well done, will fall flat. By hand-work, a pic- 
ture may be brought out that would otherwise be 
lost. If I must use sufficient speed with my 
shutter to catch a bunch of lively young heifers, 
I may underexpose the film because of the poor 
light. Careful hand-development can reclaim 
this picture unless it is an extremely bad one, 
as a few are bound to be. Prints in black and 
white with a good glossy finish are most successful 
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equipment. But they are privileged to pass 
virtually all their working-hours making _pic- 
tures while I must use one to four hours a week 
at it, must photograph things when and where I 
find them, even if it be on the run, must always 
be ready, and must prepare all my mental notes 
at the same time for the written text. To photo- 
graph a poland-china sow, with ten frisky pigs, 
get them all in the photograph, not alarm the 
sow lest she stand her bristles on end and look 
more like a wild razorback than an International 
candidate, is much different from making a 
picture of an English premier as he comes slowly 
down the street in an imposing group. 

Nor has the farm-page writer and photographer 
time to do his own photo-finishing. He must 
rush his rolls to someone else who will make 
prints for him while he writes the text of his 
page or section; for some time is required to get 
his material in type as well as to have the engrav- 
ing done. I turn all my rolls over to a pro- 
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because of the coarse screen that must be used 
in making halftones to be printed on ordinary 
newsprint paper. 

As to handling the various subjects so that 
the pictures tell the story, individual cases 
are about my only hope for intelligent dis- 
cussion. The agriculture writer and _ photo- 
grapher niust have a rather definite understand- 
ing as to what constitutes news-interest and 
also what is typical of the subject. My first 
experience was upon a dairy-farm. The _ best 
cow on the farm was a tall, big-framed Holstein 
that was then undergoing a test and her record 
was fast becoming one that the whole State might 
be proud of. She had been confined in a box- 
stall and fed carefully but intensely for high 
production. It was a dreadfully muddy day 
in March and the grass was showing itself. 
When led from the barn, she wanted to run out 
into the pasture at high speed to get a mouthful 
of fresh grass. Of the four exposures I made, 
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A GROUP OF FARM-SCENES 


one was worth using. In one she had her head 
down and her mouth wide open, in another one 
hind foot and a bad curve of the back spoiled 
the general appearance, and the third was so 
nearly front view as to give little idea of the 
great udder that was giving the heavy flow of 
milk that made her famous. 

A herd-sire is usually so disgruntled at the 
appearance of a stranger that he gives himself 
the usual appearance of a buffalo. The click of 
the camera may cause him to head for the photo- 
grapher with malicious intent. A herd of milch 
cows, if caught in the field, usually presents little 
trouble if the light is moderately good so that 
exposures at about 1/50 of a second are success- 
ful. Cattle out of doors, either on a staff or 
chain or loose in a pasture, make excellent photo- 
graphs that may tell a good story. With dairy 
cattle, the size or rather the bone and general 
appearance as to the accepted type are important. 
But conformity as shown by a bull and half a 
dozen of his get, that have proved good individ- 
uals, makes a newsy photograph. An old cow still 
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giving a good flow of milk or in good flesh if she 
be of a beef breed, her daughter, granddaughter, 
or other promising offspring of one, two or three 
generations are not only a relatively simple 
matter to photograph, but they tell something. 

With hogs it is much the same. The camera 
must be set low, not more than twenty-four to 
thirty inches off the ground, to give the impres- 
sion of size to the animal. To go about them 
quietly and unafraid is half the battle. Sheep 
are easy to photograph because of their timidity, 
and, at the same time, because of their entire 
lack of panicky fear or pugnacity. 

With horses and mules, an ordinary instanta- 
neous exposure made at about 1/50 of a second 
will catch them in action in farm-work or heavy 
hauling. Mares and colts in the pastures or 
young stock are not likely to show any fear what- 
soever and the same is true of the stallion, al- 
though it is always best to have him held by staff 
and chain or at least by a chain; because, unless 
the picture is to include some of his get, his general 
appearance is the thing in view. 
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ACROSS THE POND—MARCH 


I once spent half an afternoon keeping a herd of 
one- and two-year-old mules away from the 
camera far enough to photograph them. Not 
only were they unafraid, but they had a consum- 
ing curiosity. Finally, I cut a whip from a 
willow-tree and made them stand back to be 
photographed. 

With poultry, an instantaneous exposure in 
any moderate light will make a good picture. 
But time is required for an interior of a poultry- 
house or of any other farm-building. A wide 
panorama or a fine set of farm-buildings may be 
photographed by carefully making the pictures 
of at least three sections, then tearing the ends of 
the prints into uneven notches and placing them 
together. It is necessary to hold the camera at 
the same height for each exposure and use all 
adjustments identically thesame. For a farmers’ 
picnic, small fair or other gathering, the same 
thing may be accomplished by standing upon a 
building that is not too tall and making two or 
three exposures in different directions, being sure 
that they overlap, then tearing and _ placing 
them together before sending them to the 
engraver for reproduction. 

Interiors during fairs, interiors of homes, and 
exhibits of fruits, grains, vegetables, of canned 


-products or such still-life subjects may be caught 


usually by placing the camera on a tripod or 
table and exposing one second or using the 
bulb. I make these subjects so few times each 
year, that Iam more successful in using my camera 
on any support and exposing instantaneously 
a fraction of a second, although I have used the 
bulb or even time-exposure. 
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But the work of the farm-writer and photo- 
grapher may not be altogether a mechanical 
process. He may catch his farm-stock in 
idyllic surroundings. He may find gardens and 
orchards, fields of hay and grain, and home- 
grounds that challenge the artist and the poet. 
He may be chased by a boar, too, and have to 
climb a fence. But it is a wonderful wide- 
open field to anyone who cares to know the 
whole of this interesting subject. 

The law of contrast is of unusual importance 
to the farm-photographer. It challenges the 
eye. To place a small boy on the back of a 
two-thousand-pound stallion gives an idea of the 
size of the animal. Her own brood of young 
shows up the sow in her pasture. A man stand- 
ing in his oat-field shows the height of the grain 
in comparison to his own size. The group- 
photograph of cattle gives an idea not only that 
the aged cow is still in good health and producing, 
according to her purpose, milk or offspring or 
both; but her daughter and her granddaughter 
beside her show the fine hereditary tendencies 
in the blood line. She is not only good, but she 
passes good qualities to her progeny. 

Sometimes, where a farmer is just getting a 
start of purebred stock he will allow a scrub 
animal to be photographed with a good one. 
This always shows the difference plainly. The 
photographer, to make his page or section 
of the widest interest and of greatest value, 
must find fine things on the many little farms 
as well as the few large ones. If the man on the 
little plot has one excellent cow, the photo- 
grapher should show her up just as carefully 
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as he does the one hundred exceptional ones on 
the big farm. It adds to the interest of the 
majority of farmers who cannot enter into farm- 
ing on the scale that a few are able to carry it on. 
Perhaps I could do better work with a more 


complicated or higher-grade camera. Yet, I 
feel that it would consume too much of my 
thought to adjust the camera to various situa- 
tions. I must think of my subject-matter for 
the text at the same time. I find that the roll- 


film—six-exposure—is the most convenient. It 
is easy to handle, easy to carry, easy to mail, 
if necessary, and compact and inexpensive. 
I have mastered that one camera until I can 
work it almost with my eyes shut, and get 
results. I think that the field is as broad as 
any commercial or amateur field to which I 
have ever given a moment’s thought. Certainly, 
it is varied in interest. It cannot possibly 
become a bore. 


Dollars and Sense in Amateur Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY 


[taking up “Or 
| these I shall deal with the less 
f important first. I have talked with 
many ne standenes who offer various excuses for not 
engaging in kinematography. These excuses 
usually conclude with a complaint that when a 
strip is spoiled, so much film is wasted. These 
good people refuse to admit, even to themselves, 
that the underlying objection is an aversion to 
the careful work necessary to ensure good film. 
Most of those who eventually engage in this fas- 
cinating art will be recruited from the ranks of the 
established amateurs, and for these—except 
under very unusual conditiens—there is no excuse 
for an incorrect exposure. 

Kinematography does impose strict limita- 
tions, and demands thorough photographic work- 
manship, and therein lies one of its great advan- 
tages. The amateurs of this country need some- 
thing to make them overcome the present wide- 
spread, slip-shod methods of working. There are 
many, very many, amateurs who have the ability 
to produce salon-pictures who do not do so merely 
because they refuse to take that painstaking care 
necessary to produce a worthy result in any line of 
endeavor. Photography is, or should be, far 
more of an art than a craft; but the perfect photo- 
graph necessitates perfect craftsmanship to 
supplement the artistic sense which is used in the 
choice of the subject. The amateur kinemato- 
grapher will be forced to bring into play the fullest 
extent of his craftsmanship, and for this reason I 
consider it one of the most valuable courses of 
training possible for the photographer. Thus we 
see that the first objection is not one at all—on 
the contrary, it is an incentive to photographic 


progress. 
The second objection is far more valid, and one 
which cannot be answered without close exam- 


ination. However I hope to show that this objec- 
tion does not exist. This has to do with the 
operating expense of the motion-picture camera. 
It is true that with the old standard-gauge film, 
one hundred dollars is a fair estimate of the 
cost of a single full print, but the 344 x 444 cam- 
era, which size is a fair average, I believe, costs 
only fifty cents or so, for one filling of roll-film. 

However, in comparing costs, some relative 
basis of value received must be reached, and in 
this case I shall try to show the comparative cost 
per minute of entertainment derived from each 
type of photograph, every time that it is dis- 
played. I believe that thirty seconds is a fair 
time-limit to place upon the average photograph. 
A dozen vacation-pictures will seldom entertain 
a guest for more than five or six minutes, except 
in very unusual circumstances. These dozen 
photographs will cost, at a minimum average, 
eight and one-third cents each, slightly more or 
less, according to the size of camera used. This 
means that the pictures will cost sixteen and two- 
thirds cents per minute of entertainment. Now 
let it be understood that I am considering the 
first exhibition only—as either form of photo- 
graph can be shown repeatedly—so that in either 
case the ultimate cost per minute of entertain- 
ment is only a slight fraction of a cent. 

Next let us consider the sixteen-millimeter 
gauge motion-picture camera, when used as a 
still-camera. This is really the only fair basis for 
comparison, but I shall later consider the motion 
side of the question in relation to dollars—and 
sense. The one-hundred-foot roll of film costs six 
dollars and contains space for four thousand 
separate pictures, and as these cameras may be 
exposed one frame at a time, the full four thou- 
sand distinct photographs may be obtained at a 
cost of fifteen one-hundredths of a cent each! 
This is quite a difference. In fact, in the course of 
a few months this difference will more than com- 
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pensate for the difference between the first cost of 
the still- and the motion-camera. One-hundred 


dozen exposures with the still-camera will cost — 


you one hundred dollars, and this estimate is the 
extreme minimum. I do not know how you, my 
reader, expose film; but I have often used twelve 
dozen films in a single month, and have exposed 
fifteen dozen films during a two weeks’ vacation. 
You may use less, I hope you do, but many who 
read this use even more, so that the hundred 
dollars will be spent in the course of a year, or 
perhaps two. Now let us consider the expense of 
exposing one-hundred dozen films in the motion- 
camera. Each single exposure costs 0.15 cent, 
each dozen 1.8 cent and one hundred dozen will 
cost one dollar and eighty cents, or a difference of 
ninety-eight dollars and twenty cents! The 
actual operating expense of the 314 x 414 camera 
is fifty-five and one half times as great as that of 
the motion-picture camera. 

It will at once be said that the tiny picture 
upon the sixteen-millimeter film is valueless, but 
I must object to any such statement. Used for 
single exposures, the motion-picture camera gives 
us four thousand miniature lantern-slides, all con- 
tained in a roll which may be carried in a coat- 
pocket. I wish to digress here long enough to ask 
the lantern-slide devotees the space required to 
store four thousand standard glass lantern-slides. 
There is some difference in the storage-space 
required. I do not believe that any of my readers 


_ will question the superiority of the lantern-slide 


over the paper-print; but many have been 
deterred from entering this fascinating field be- 
cause of the bulk of the finished slides, their 
fragility and the technical difficulties involved. 
The motion camera gives you four thousand 
“slides” in a minute space, printed upon an 
almost unbreakable base and these “slides” are 
developed for you in the world’s best-equipped 
laboratory with no further charge. 

For those who are unfamiliar with lantern- 
slides in the home, I wish to give an illustration 
of the delights in store. The photographer who 
prints upon paper often has to show a series of 
pictures to a number of friends. If one picture is 
passed out and the others held in reserve until it 
has made the round of the circle, the guests lose 
interest. If on the contrary they are passed in a 
continuous stream, the host finds it impossible to 
explain each picture to each guest, so that the 
greatest interest in the pictures is lost. Again, 
guest number three or four exclaims upon the 
beauty of print number four and turns to guest 
number two in order that his enthusiasm may be 
shared; but guest number two has lost interest in 
the print in question and probably answers 
“Uh-huh” and studies print number seven 


which he holds. Consequently the guest who 
became enthusiastic feels hurt and_ tension 
ensues. In short, paper-prints are inadequate for 
exhibition to a number of people at one time 
when each print involves personal explanation, as 
is most often the case in home-snapshots. 

Now let us consider an evening in the home of 
the lantern-slide amateur. The guests are seated 
comfortably, all within easy view of the screen. 
Our exhibitor uncovers two feet or so of pro- 
jector and a large case which contains his slides. 
He turns on the current and a scene of great 
beauty flashes upon the screen. The picture is 
some two by three feet in size, each detail clearly 
visible, and the joy of each separate picture is 
shared by the entire circle at one time. Usually 
lively and interesting discussion will ensue, and 
the interest in each picture is held for a period 
three or four times as long as is the case with 


’ paper-prints. Also the picture has a rich quality, 


a roundness and depth and a luminosity entirely 
lacking in the paper-print. There is no question 
but that the lantern-slide gives a more perfect 
picture than does the paper-print. But let us 
consider the drawbacks of this entertainment. 

Our amateur has, let us say, returned from a 
vacation at the seaside and in the mountains. 
He has brought with him one hundred slides. It 
will be no trouble at all for him to consume an 
hour and a half in showing these. Eventually he 
projects a slide which shows a mountain-stream 
with the ripples “frozen,” but which shows a girl 
struggling with a fishing-rod. Evidently, there 
is some marine-monster on the other end of the 
line. The host laughingly apologizes for the 
grotesque position of the girl and goes on to 
relate the history of the fight to capture the fish. 
Then, he shows the same girl holding her victim 
after the battle. The host finishes his tale by 
saying, “I wish you could have seen that fight!” 

Among others, he shows a slide of his best 
friend, hanging miraculously in mid-air between 
the end of a pier and the ‘‘frozen” waves of the 
sea below. This slide is left in the lantern until 
it begins to’ sweat, while our vacationist tells of 
the swimming-feats of this gentleman in the 
water. Again he expresses the wish that his 
guests could have seen this man in action. How- 
ever, the evening is voted a huge success and the 
guests wish that they could also make lantern- 
slides and have such jolly evenings when friends 
arrived. 

This man used a Graflex camera which cost 
him somewhat more than one hundred and fifty 
dollars. He used a lantern which he had pur- 
chased for fifty more. His negatives cost him 
more than a dollar per dozen, developed, and his 
slides cost him almost as much more, developed, 
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covered, bound and encased. His one hundred 
slides cost him at least fifteen dollars. 

However, the next year this man went forth 
upon his vacation equipped with a motion-pic- 
ture camera, and when he came back he again 
invited his friends to view the results of his 
efforts. Once more the circle of friends gather 
about the screen, but the projector this year is a 
small, compact bit of mechanism with two film 
reels in evidence. The exhibition begins and 
scene after scene is shown, until the mountain- 
stream is shown again. The host recalls the 
slide of the year before and says, “Friends, last 
year I wished you could see that fight with the 
fish, but this year I have brought it home to you.” 

Another view of the stream is shown upon the 
screen, again a beautiful girl stands upon the 
bank, although not the same girl who appeared in 
last summer’s slide. Suddenly a slight click is 
heard, the ripples upon the water begin to move, 
the girl steps forward and makes a cast. A fish 
rises and the fight is on. There is nothing gro- 
tesque now, only the grace of youth as the girl 
fights the fish, The view changes to another 
quarter, the fish is drawn in and the victor once 
more displays the victim—and the motion van- 
ishes as the scenes follow one another accom- 
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panied by anecdote and explanation. Further on, 
another bit of motion is shown and more stills, 
until at the end of three hours the exhibition is 
over. The scenes have been shown in all their 
beauty as still-pictures, but the interesting events 
have been re-enacted before the eyes of the 
guests. This year’s “bag” has been two hundred 
still-pictures, which would have cost thirty dol- 
lars last year, and thirty motion-scenes, and all 
of this at a cost of twenty-four dollars. 

Therein lies the beauty of the motion-camera. 
Enough is saved by making stills, to more than 
cover the cost of the film used in the motion 
work, so that to all intents and purposes, your 
motion-pictures do not cost you one cent! 

To sum up briefly. The motion-picture photo- 
grapher gains the added beauty of lantern-slides 
for his still-pictures, he requires a minimum of 
storage-space for his finished pictures, his ex- 
posures cost him fifteen-one-hundredths of a 
cent each, or one hundred exposures for fifteen 
cents, his negatives may be used in making paper- 
enlargements up to about 4x5 inches, and the 
saving in the cost of individual exposures enables 
him to make motion-pictures at no cost, which 
would not have been true in duplicating his stills 
with a larger camera. 
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TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 


ALBERT H. DOCKRAY 


Photography by Artificial Light 


ALBERT H. DOCKRAY, K.D.K.A. 


AVING fought the battle of Yap- 
hank and having become a war- 
bride in 1919, friend wife decided 
last summer, 1923, that we would 
4} spend our vacation visiting and 
renewing old acquaintances. | Consequently, 
yours truly oiled up the old flivver, loaded all 
plate and cut-film holders that he owned and 
could borrow, and started over the road, making 
New York from Boston in twelve total hours’ 
running-time for the trip. 

The next day we made Arlington, New Jersey, 
wishing ourselves onto relatives and proceeded 
from that time on to make ourselves welcome, 
comfortable and happy. We rested overnight 
and started the next day carrying my 4x5 
Graflex with plate-magazine, a dozen plate- 
holders and several film-packs, tripod, pair of 
binoculars, ete., to photograph New York. 

At the advice of a photographic friend of 
ours, I visited the Municipal Building and 
obtained a permit to photograph in any of the 
parks in the borough of Manhattan. After 
procuring this invaluable document, wife and I 
took a bus marked “Riverside Drive’—you 
will notice that we left little Henry, incidentally, 


in the care of relatives—and quitted the bus 
around 180th Street. We looked over the 
Palisades and made several shots of battleships 
on the Hudson. We also snitched a picture 
of the Soldiers and Sailors Monument on the 
Hudson—which, by the way, is a magnificent 
bit of architecture—and, finally, reached Central 
Park. I would much rather carry my camera 
through the Back Bay Fens, in Boston, because 
there is more photographic material in one 
short mile of our Fenway than you could find 
in Central Park in a week. 

After tramping the best part of the day, my 
beloved companion was beginning to trail behind, 
manifesting tiredness. Taking into considera- 
tion that the will is strong, but the flesh is weak, 
and my own dogs were rather tired, we hied 
ourselves to a Chinese resort on Columbus 
Circle. After getting our fill of Chicken Chow 
Mein, we trotted down Broadway through the 
theater-district and entered the Rialto Theater. 
After listening to its wonderful orchestra a 
few minutes, yours truly went fast asleep and 
had a quiet snooze only to be awakened by 
wifie’s customary nudge intimating that the 
show was over. Upon leaving the theater, we 
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entered Times Square all lighted up in its full 
glory. Says I to myself, says I, “Here’s a good 
picture” and, noticing a light in one of the offices 
in the Times Building, we entered and found a 
decrepit, old fellow pushing a mop around the 
corridor. We asked him if we could secure 
permission to make a few pictures from the 
office-window and he answered my inquiry by 
removing his hat and ringing a bell which called 
the superintendent of the building! In ten 
minutes, General Delivery in his uniform with 
Mr. Superintendent in gold braid emblazoned 
on his cap stepped off the elevator and glared 
at both of us, at the same time taking in the 
Graflex which I held in my hand. After noting 
that, he said “Nothing doing, little boy. I'm 
through with you birds!” It suddenly dawned 
on me, after I heard the last whole-souled remark, 
that someone had failed to pass out the cigars. 
With the spirit that never dies, I paid my respects 
to the Superintendent —— —— and departed. 
Stepping outside onto the Square, I proceeded 
to set up tripod and camera and, after consult- 
ing my Harvey Meter, stopped down my B. & L. 
Tessar to F/11 and gave a thirty second exposure. 
Repeating this operation, several times, I focused 
different buildings and signs at different angles. 
Just as I was about to pack up and beat it for 
the wilds of Newark, I noticed two English 
sailors trying to duplicate my feat by placing 
their camera on the sidewalk. Having been 
brought up in the faith of brotherly love and 
Christian charity, I lent them my tripod and 
gave the necessary instructions as to stop, 
exposure, etc. and made two souls happy—for 
a time at least. 


WAR MEMORIAL A. H. DOCKRAY 


My next picture of a war memorial was exe- 
cuted in Kearney, New Jersey. This monument 
is illuminated each night by four powerful 
flood-lights. I secured this picture by stopping 
down te F/8 and exposed the lens fifteen minutes 
to the night-atmosphere. 

Have since made a picture of Boston’s Theater 
District, but shall attempt to make this picture 
again on a rainy night or at a time when there 
is snow on the ground. 


WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
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PHOTOGRAPHING FROM THE JETTY 


WILL CADBY 


Broadstairs on the Kentish Coast 


CARINE CADBY 


E set out last summer with the idea 
| of finding a real, old, typical English 
seaside-resort within easy motoring 
distance and which should lend it- 
3 self to photography. We did not 
want one of those huge towns by the sea, with 
artificially concreted fronts that have left nothing 
to be seen of our noted white cliffs. We knew that 
the Sussex places: Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, 
etc., were too sophisticated and unphotographi- 
cable, so we turned our car eastward and made for 
Canterbury. Had we not been Kentish people, 
and so fairly intimate with this dear old cathedral- 
city, we should probably never have reached the 
coast. We hardened our hearts, however, against 
its fascination; and with a mere glance towards 
the old Dane John, we got away and made for 
the coast. We first reached Herne Bay; but 
Herne Bay, after our old-world Canterbury, was 
a crude shock, and a long straight featureless 
front all just the ugly wrong date offered nothing 
at all attractive to our cameras. However, four 
miles along the coast lies Reculver with its old 
Roman walls, its ruins of an Abbey and twin 


Reculver towers which have served as a land- 
mark for mariners since the twelfth century. But 
charming as this primitive little hamlet is, it was 
too small to be typical of what we wanted. 

As the road ends at Reculver, we had to turn 
back and join the main road at Grove Ferry, a 
village of lavender-growing fame, and so on to 
Birchington, that suburb of Margate, through it 
and Westgate to Margate itself. This big and 
very popular seaside-resort is interesting. It has 
a front built to accommodate thousands, but it 
was too vast and abnormal for our purpose. 
However, beyond Margate, about five miles, 
there is a little bay on which lies Broadstairs, and 
here we really found our typical little English 
seaside resort. Broadstairs may be compared to 
a fly in amber, the amber being the bay which 
has preserved it. From one point of the bay to 
the other lies a Broadstairs which has scarcely 
changed since the days of Charles Dickens, over 
eighty years ago. There stands Bleak House still 
exposed to all the winds that blow, there are the 
crescents of houses built in the time of the Re- 
gency, with their upper-storied balconies. There 
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is the same tarred, wooden jetty (nice old-fash- 
ioned word) where the pleasure sailing-boats still 
land their passengers. Here we found the little 
old seaside place to which in early Victorian days 
parents brought their children for the summer- 
holidays. 

All this the bay had preserved, and as long as 
we did not peep around the corner, we could 
ignore all evidence of modern times. The points 
of the bay successfully hid from our view all the 


But before we had been on the sands long, our 
spirits sank and we began to realise our difficul- 
ties. For photographers who love child-study 
work, here were all the models they could want, 
unconscious and spontaneous. But alas! how 
mixed up! One longed to isolate them. Group 
was seen against group, or against an impossible 
background or it dissolved itself into fresh groups. 
Nothing stable, nothing to get hold of, constant 
movement and change. We soon grasped the 


ON THE SANDS 


newer part: the broad promenade, flanked with 
modern houses around the one bend, and the 
cluster of new villas and rows of streets around 
the other. And even if we penetrated inland, 
provided it was just behind the bay, we still found 
survivals of the Dickens’ period: a narrow wind- 
ing high street on the slant of the hill, running 
into a “bottle neck’’, never intended for motor 
traffic, a big old posting-inn with a little lawn 
running down to the “front”, old-fashioned 
little lanes with low-pitched tiny shops in which 
are sold souvenirs of shell-boxes and little boats 
carved in wood reminding us of Peggotty. 

As we stood at the bandstand and looked at 
the sands which were crowded with families of 
children, we saw that there would be no lack of 
human material for the camera; and in the back- 
ground would be the graceful curve of the bay, 
and as a feature the dear old wooden jetty. 


WILL CADBY 


hopelessness of trying to photograph without 
any help; and, yet, it was difficult to approach 
strangers and ask permission to use the children 
as models. When we had been bold enough to 
do this and consent had been gained, another 
difficulty arose: that of managing the children. 
As a rule, this comes easy to us; but in this case 
our rivals in interest were too strong: the in- 
coming tide, the creeks with their tiny streams, 
the sand and the seaweed were too absorbing for 
them to spare us much of their attention. 

In the future, we shall look on photographs of 
children at the seaside with very lenient eyes, 
and if they are at all pictorial and spontaneous, 
we shall envy the photographer his cleverness 
and his luck; for there is no doubt that this kind 
of work is very dependent on the kindly whim of 
chance. We sympathised with a fellow photo- 
grapher who had brought her kodak down to the 
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FARM-CARTS FETCHING SEAWEED 


sands to do a snapshot of her little brother, but 
who, like a bit of quicksilver, refused to be caught. 

There is nothing more entertaining than the 
sands. There is always something going on one 
way or another—even in the early morning before 
the visitors were about, we saw the farm-wagons 
fetching away loads of seaweed to use on the 
land as manure. 

We have often been amused by our friends 
coming back from the seaside very much in love 
with their little hand-cameras and delighted with 
their snapshots. But at Broadstairs we realised 


The Flag Passes 


WILLIAM LUDLUM 


Tue flag is passing. Bare your head. 
Uncover to its stars, 

And breathe a prayer for heroes, dead, 
Who fought beneath its bars. 


Though earth is decked with countless flags 
Of every shade and hue, 
None can compare with this, our own, 


The old red, white and blue. 


WILL CADBY 


the strength of the seaside light and how little 
one need be worried by that bugbear, under- 
exposure. It also opened our eyes to the pos- 
sibilities of photography on our English coast; 
it is a big field and no doubt some clever worker 
will soon make it his own. It will probably not 
be an Englishman; for we are too accustomed to 
seeing only its commonplace features portrayed 
to be alive to the fact that there is anything else 
to be attempted. It needs a fresh-seeing eye, 
with originality and vision to do justice to its 
unique character. 


Tt is our own, our very own! 
The emblem of the free, 
Unconquered and all-conquering— 
The pride of Liberty. 


The flag is passing. Bare your head-— 
The least that you can do 

For tt, and them who fought and died 
Beneath its folds for—you! 
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Reminiscences of a Christmas-Martyr 


LINCOLN McCONNELL, Jr. 


WHIOME neat forms of torture were 
evolved by the famous Spanish 
Inquisition; the ancients did fairly 
well in their conception of Tantalus, 
before whom the objects of his 
desires constantly presented themselves to re- 
treat as he would seize them. Poe developed a 
classic in his famous Pit and the Pendulum; but 
say, photography was then unknown. What an 
epic this genius might have written could he 
have conceived the amateur camerist with his 
deep, undying love of his art—no controversy, 
please—his high hopes and his utter loathing all 
abiding at one and the same time in his breast! 
And as it was intended to do while it was being 
written, this reminds me of an experience of my 
own—a tale of proud suffering. Time has healed 
the wound and I feel able now to mention the 
entire matter, which I could not have done at an 
earlier date. 

A seductive, low-voiced real-estate agent began 
the whole thing. Almost with reverence he had 
led my wife and me through a brand-new little 
brick-bungalow, pausing here and there to bring 
our attention to little conveniences of which he 
was especially proud. I listened apathetically 
while he talked front-footage, sewerage and gas- 
connections, location and all of those things 
which a real-estate agent holds so dear to his 
heart. I did not respond when he sat down on 
the front step—solid, reinforced concrete two 
or eight inches thick, I have forgotten which— 
and on the back of an old envelope figured with 
flying pencil that the rent I was then paying when 
multiplied by the surtax and inheritance tax and 
subtracted from the mean temperature of Li- 
beria, if invested in a home, would within eigh- 
teen years make me so rich that I could give 
ten-cent tips and actually gain favorable public- 
ity from the practice instead of a reputation 
for not being able to attract the attention of the 
headwaiter. He didn’t mention Mr. Rockefeller; 
but the inference was strong. He was pained at 
my inability to grasp this possibility; but he 
struggled valiantly to conceal the emotion. He 
was a clever man, too—I think he will be presi- 
dent some day, if he wants to. He arose and 
led my wife back into the breakfast-room to 
admire the wonderful, built-in china-cabinet. 
While she wasn’t looking, he sneaked off from 
her and returned to me. Instead of criticising 


SSA 


me for having in the meantime discovered a 
loose brick in the house and for not wholly ap- 
proving the size of the front windows, as I 


guiltily expected, he took me by the arm and led 
me to the back room of the house. 

It was his opinion that this room would be 
just the thing for my private uses. I could put 
my photographic stuff in there, hang my pic- 
tures on the walls, make a convertible dark- 
room of it and hang a sign on the door that a 
woman entered therein under penalty of the 
severest punishment. 

Well, now, for the first time since we had known 
each other, he was talking about practical mat- 
ters. He generously offered to install a lavatory 
in the room, which, he made clear, wouldn’t cost 
me a cent, as he would just add the cost of instal- 
lation to the price of the house and I wouldn’t 
have to pay for it until I took up the last note, 
along about 1935 or °40. Not to dwell overly 
long here, by the time my wife had discovered his 
absence and rejoined us, I had fully decided that 
since she evidently wanted the house so much, 
we might as well get together on terms. 

He knew to a dime, too, just how much money 
we had in the bank, so that by the time we had 
assumed the impatient, important air of owner- 
ship toward the workmen who were finishing up 
little details, here and there, we were again 
reduced to a state which has been chronic with 
us for something like seven years—married, 
happy and “broke.” Then it was that it came 
to us with something of a shock that Christmas 
was but little more than three weeks off! 

No doubt you have leaped away ahead of me 
by this time and guessed that, after indulging 
in vigorous mathematical gymnastics, we de- 
cided to send cards. It is true. We decided 
at once that the ordinary Christmas greeting- 
card would not do. We wanted our friends and 
relatives to realise that our remembrance was 
not sent in premature celebration of Thrift Week 
and we bent our minds to the task of composing a 
“card” which would reveal the painful situation 
at a glance with a little twist of humor to indicate 
that we had not yet made application to the 
local Associated Charities. I certainly didn’t 
want at least one or two of the recipients of our 
good wishes for the holidays to get the idea that 
it was time to foreclose. 

The big idea finally arrived, a little overdue, 
but welcome. I would photograph the house, 
place it in miniature beside our own likenesses 
in appropriate poses, inscribe suitable wording 
and mail a copy of the whole to each delighted 
friend. Splendid! I at once ordered a dozen 
process-plates from the nearest supply-house, a 
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hundred miles away, and ran out to the still 
unfinished house to make its picture. 

The real-estate agent chanced to be driving 
by and he watched me with some amusement 
as I backed across the street onto a hill in order 
to get the proper perspective, and carefully 
focused my No. 3 Special Kodak. Having 
effected the sale and secured my _ signature 
on two hundred and seventy-five pieces of paper, 
deeds, notes, and whatnot, he permitted himself 
the luxury of raising his voice. You could have 
heard him a block away, in fact, as he called 
out, “If you'll come down by the office, Mac, 
I'll give you a real picture of the house!’ The 
next time I buy a house from that man he'll 
know it! 

The plate was a trifle gverexposed, but the 
resulting print was close enough to what I 
was after to be acceptable. I spent hours 
in drafting various verses to go on that card 
while I waited and waited for those process- 
plates to arrive. 

Ten days went by, and I had reached the 
point of picking at the covers when I thought 
of that card before it occurred to visit the post- 
office, where I suggested to a friend that it was 
just possible that the package had been delivered 
through error to a department-store of the same 
name as my office-building. It actually had been, 
and he glowed with the pride of achievement as 
he laid the box of 4x 5’s in my trembling hands. 

With the importance of perspective still in 
mind, I set up my Premo No. 9 a few inches from 
the floor the next morning, before going to 
work, posed my wife near the wall in an attitude 
of glee and returned to the camera to make a 
few necessary adjustments. I found that I 
could study the groundglass only by creeping 
up to it on my stomach and in extended order— 
to use the military term. A neighbor was 
called in and she was carefully instructed in the 
art of pressing the button while I did the rest. 
The desired pose was made by me and two 
exposures made to ensure success. Development 
was carried out that night, and so rare a patience 
have I that I said nothing more than ‘Well, 
isn’t that provoking!” when I discovered that 
only a relatively small portion of me had been 
included in the view. So the operation was 
repeated on the following morning. 

My neighbor’s thoughts were only too evident 
as she was again instructed in her réle, but she 
resignedly followed directions. The resulting 
negative was quite satisfying. ‘Hooray!’ 
exclaimed my wife, to which I guardedly replied, 
with a non-committal “Uh huh!” 

I have seen a dozen methods, I suppose, of 
making prints from wet negatives. I make no 


hasty accusations; but I can say without fear 
of successful contradiction that not one of them 
ever worked for me. And so on the following 
night when a print was secured it was evident 
that the figures were too small. I enlarged, 
and though the result was not the most satisfy- 
ing thing in the world it would have to do. 
Christmas was altogether too near to be squeam- 
ish about the picture. 

The next day I selected a beautiful piece of 
white cover-paper which I had admired and 
bought from a stationer some weeks before. 
I had intended to use it as a mounting for a 
masterpiece. I have never produced a master- 
piece; but that heavy bit of paper was perfectly 
inspiring to look at. It was twelve by fifteen 
inches in size, just three times my camera- 
plate dimensions. On this I pasted my enlarge- 
ment and carefully cut out and pasted in place 
on that the picture of the new house. With 
india ink I printed in a touching little sentiment. 
Viewed from a distance, say, of about twenty- 
five feet, it presented an impressive effect. 

That night I copied this colossal Christmas- 
card, using my treasured process-plates for the 
purpose. Eagerly I timed the exposure and 
rushed to the bathroom to develop the plates. 
As I wanted the white paper to stand out really 
white on the card, I developed for contrast. 
The result was curious. My own face in the 
print made from this negative looked like a 
surgical operation. My wife clucked sym- 
pathetically as she examined it and remarked 
that it resembled the fourth dimension: profound 
study might convince one’s intelligence that it 
was there, but it never could be seen. Sighing 
dangerously, I examined the enlargement from 
which the copy had been made. There was 
mighty little face there either, and the contrasty 
development had done the rest! 

“Dear,” I said tensely, “I will have to make 
another picture of us!” 

I could not call our neighbor in again—pride 
would not permit it. This time we would 
try a flashlight. Everything was made ready, 
camera set up, flash-sheet pinned to a piece of 
cardboard with a bit of paper under it for a fuse, 
and the filmpack-adapter inserted. was 
almost in the act of lighting the fuse when a 
thought occurred to me. 

“Now, whatever you do—don’t move!” I 
cautioned my wife. She has a nervous dis- 
position, and this Christmas-card business hadn't 
exactly exercised a steadying influence. Then 
igniting the fuse I rushed back to my chair and 
waited for the flash. “Don’t jerk! Keep 
perfectly still!’ I told her from the off corner 
of my mouth. While I was giving these final 
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thankful 


THE CHRISTMAS-CARD 


instructions there was a sudden “Poof!” and I 
broke the world’s record for the sitting high 
jump. I completely left the chair in my surprise. 

I quieted my outraged nerves as best I could 
and in a few dignified words reproved my hyster- 
ical spouse for her Cro-Magnon type of humor. 
A second attempt followed, and seemed more 
successful. As I folded up my camera-tripod 
she expressed the hope that this picture would 
be a good one. 

“But I don’t believe I ever saw you when you 
needed a shave more than you do now,” she said. 

“T wouldn’t make another exposure of us’, 
I replied, “for this blamed card if the ghost of 
Daguerre himself insisted on it.” The whiskers 
really didn’t show up so much, however. But 
it was just as well! 

Oh, there are many things I could tell you 
about the subsequent work on that accursed card 
if we had only four or five hours together! How 
the first copy of the new make-up showed curious 
streaks from poor illumination, and how the 
second was marred by 10,000 pinholes. (They 
say dust causes that.) Hew the third copy, 
made by daylight-exposure, outdoors, seemed so 
beautiful as it flashed up in the tray that I 
thought I would use a quick-drying method I 
had read of somewhere in order that I might 
get prints the same night, with the result that 
I almost sought the river in wild desperation to 


that the hypnotic real | 
estate man left us | 
ost age-money; we can still 
ish you “AMerry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year! 
be 


At Home: 505 Hillyer Ave. 


LINCOLN MC CONNELL, JR. 


end everything as the gelatine gaily oozed off 
the glass. Finally, along about the 21st of 
December I got a copy which I had to use, and 
that with a film-pack. There were several 
things the matter with it as the accompanying 
illustration will show; but it was the best I had 
been able to get. The figures were so small that 
enlargement was necessary. 

I asked my wife in the meantime to let me have 
a list of our closest friends. Everybody not 
strictly in this class would absolutely have to 
be eliminated, for it takes time to make enlarge- 
ments. Her first list, despite this precautionary 
limitation, looked like a city-directory! 

It is all a dream now, my sitting in the dark- 
ened kitchen drearily counting seconds—watch 
in one hand, head in the other—into the wee 
small hours. But the required number were 
finished at last, and I turned with satisfaction 
to develop the exposed bromide paper. It was 
along about three in the morning when I arose 
to stretch my cramped legs for a short rest. 
Softly I tiptoed across the room in the dim 
light. I had no desire to awaken my sleeping 
better half—none whatsoever! I was filling my 
pipe, I think, when the world came to the end. 
The confounded lap-board on which I had my 
trays slipped from its place and deposited trays, 
prints, developer, water and hypo with efficiency 
and clatter on the kitchen-floor. It was forty- 
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five minutes before I had finished mopping up 
and made new solutions. 

And I could tell you, too, of the beautiful 
gifts we received from our wonderful friends 
and the hundreds of Christmas-cards that 
poured in on every mail, while I was frantically 
seeking suitable mountings and decent envelopes 
to mail the odd-sized inventions in; of my horrible 
experience with mounting-tissue that wouldn’t 
mount, and paste that buckled; and how we 
discovered after the cards were all ready for 
mailing that I had put the wrong address of our 
new house on it! 

Persistence wins, but it was the night before 
Christmas when we finally got the things in the 
mail. Few sounds have been so pleasing as the 


soft flick of those envelopes in the letter-chute 
that night. I almost cackled with joy. I was 
through with those cards! But I wasn’t—! 

It was two days later when a charming lady 
insisted on telling me how perfectly clever she 
thought the card we had mailed her. “You 
know,” said she, “I think it is simply wonderful 
to do things like that!” 

Her praise looks pleasing in print, and rea- 
sonable. But inflection is everything. And it 
said just as plainly as could be, ““—and so econom- 
ical, too!” 

Poe wrote a famous poem containing the line, 
“Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak 
December—” and it ended very effectually with 
the word, ““Nevermore!”’ 


The Enlargement 


AGNES BARNEY YOUNG 


O diffidently. she stepped through the studio-door, 
Held out a snapshot of a youngster in short clothes. 
I took it in my hand and gently smiled, 
So natural his laughing face and childish pose. 
But, she wore not the faintest sign of smile. 
Her look, it filled my heart with keenest dread— 
I knew what she would tell me when she could. 
At last she said, “My baby there is dead.” 
And, then, so haltingly, she told of money saved 
Until a kodak they could choose and buy - 
To fill an album with snapshots so cute. 
I patted her, but didn’t talk—just let her ery. 
I knew at once about the home she'd left— 
The empty place, the sadness, and the gloom. 
She wished a picture she could see across 
That little, shabby, silent, lonesome room. 
I told her we would do our very best 
To make a good-sized picture of her child; 


And, then, she chose a modest little frame 


The prospect cheered her, for, I’m sure she smiled. 

We chose an artist skilled—we knew it meant a sacrifice, 
For, she was thinly, almost poorly dressed. 

She never knew how much that we put into it— 

If told the truth, she might have been distressed. 

And, when it came, *twas perfect as could be; 

We “divvied”’ on the extras we put in to win; 

And our glad hearts, they grew so big and warm 

The while we brought the frame, and slipped the boy in. 
She came to pass her judgment on the day we named; 
And I, I trembled when I brought it out. 

I knew she wouldn't be prepared to see him thus— 
Although she felt we’d do our best, no doubt. 

Well, when I held the picture up against the wall, 

We both forgot about that little feller "neath the sod, 
This was so lifelike, that it seemed he said, ‘*Da, Da!” 
But, may be, all I heard was little mother thanking God. 
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How to Copy Halftone-Pictures 


CHARLES A. HARRIS 


WHHOTOGRAPHING halftone, and 
similar process pictures, for one’s 
individual use and pleasure, is a 
subject of interesting possibilities. 
One might, of course, frame the 
original; but if favorite pictures are reproduced 
by photographic methods they become, in a 
sense, one’s own and their value is correspond- 
ingly enhanced. Artists frequently copy the 
masters. Or there may be something of especial 
interest from a magazine or newspaper that we 
wish to make into a good photograph. When 
copying the usual photographic print, the 
results are sometimes coarse and grainy owing 
to the surface-texture or condition of the print 
copied; and the final print, under such conditions, 
lacks what might be termed good photographic 
quality. A straight copy of a halftone picture 
is likely to show the above defects in an exag- 
gerated form. 

The corrective method as described for this 
work has certain good features. The dots of 
the halftone printing are eliminated. A slight 
but pleasing diffusion of the image corrects the 
matter of texture or granularity pertaining to 
the copy. When properly exposed and developed 
a negative is obtained that will be suitable for 
making good enlargements. 

The portrait shown is a copy of an ordinary 
newspaper halftone—the kind that appears in 
the news-columns. In the original the dots are 
so plain that they can readily be seen with the 
unaided eye. This portrait might be still further 
improved by retouching. The Mt. Rainier 
picture is from a halftone of average quality. 
An enlargement of three diameters from this 
negative is shown for the purpose of comparison 
with the contact print. 

The method or modus operandi is to place a 
piece of first-quality groundglass in front of the 
light-sensitive emulsion, adjusting the distance 
between the latter and the ground surface accord- 
ing to the nature of the copy to be photographed. 
For the best results one or two trial-tests may 
be advisable. 

The nearer the ground-surface is to the emul- 
sion, the less the diffusion and the sharper the 
image obtained; but, to accomplish the object 
in view, there should always be more or less 
separation between them. What is wanted is 
just sufficient diffusion to dispose of the dots, and 
as these vary greatly in halftone printing the 
groundglass should be adjusted accordingly. 

With the ground-surface facing towards the 


lens, the most diffusion is obtained; and, used 
in this way, the sensitive surface and the back 
of the groundglass should be in contact. For 
lesser diffusion, the ground-surface is turned 
toward the sensitive emulsion and separated 
therefrom with a thin cardboard which is cut 
out in the center just a little smaller than the 
plate. This last is for plate-work; the use of 
films is referred to further on. 

For the landscape, the ground-surface faced 


COPY OF A NEWSPAPER HALFTONE BY 
THE PROCESS DESCRIBED 


the plate, the two being separated with a card or 
heavy cover paper, of a thickness from a seventh 
to an eighth of an inch. In the other example, 
much more diffusion being necessary, the ground- 
surface was reversed and faced outward—the 
glass being equal to four of the cards in thickness. 
It would be a convenience to supply oneself with 
more than one thickness of groundglass to 
provide for all emergencies. The increase of 
exposure, when using groundglass in this way, is 
about forty to fifty per cent. 

For this work, if plates are being used, a 
plateholder larger than the plate-size will be 
necessary. Take a piece of cardboard of plate- 
holder size and of the same thickness as the 
plates and cut an opening in the center that 
will accommodate the sensitive plate. Suppos- 
ing the latter to be 3144x414 and the holder 
5x7, then a 4x 5 groundglass is placed over the 
opening in the card and fastened to the latter 
with gummed strips along the edges. I found 
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CONTACT-PRINT FROM 
ENLARGEMENT OF 


COPIED HALFTONE 
THREE DIAMETERS 
CHAS. A. HARRIS 
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that by so doing there was sufficient depth 
to the plateholder to permit the slide being 


inserted. By using cut film in a regulation 
plateholder, the proceeding will be somewhat 
simplified. In this case the required separation 
between the ground-surface and the film can be 
conveniently arranged by interposing sheets of 


The Question of 


Kodaloid which are transparent and come in 
four thicknesses from thin to extra heavy. 
This method will also provide against buckling 
of the film which otherwise might result in uneven 
definition. The focusing-screen of the camera 
must, of course, coincide with the position or 
plane occupied by the film in the holder. 


Soft-Focus Lenses 


KARL WEISS 


vears ago the soft-focus 
lens was contrived and employed by 
both professional and amateur pho- 
tographers. The idea of working 
with soft-definition lenses is, there- 
fore, not a new one, since as far back as 1900 pho- 
tographers with artistic tastes, such as Watzek, 
Puyo, Bergheim, Perscheid and others worked 
with simple combinations of lenses, sometimes 
those of ordinary eyeglasses, for the purpose of 
obtaining a desired softness in their portraits. 
Other expedients were tried to moderate the 
sharpness of focus, such as diffused focus, dif- 
fused printing, change of focus during exposure, 
screens in front of the lens, etc. Following this 
tendency, after a number of soft-focus lenses had 
been put on the market, the German optical 
manufacturers also turned their attention to this 
class of photographic objectives and endeavored 
to solve the problem from the various scientific 
points of view and appear to have obtained satis- 
factory results. At the present moment, several 
soft-focus lenses are offered which do not produce 
this effect and cannot produce it, since in the lead- 
ing types, like the “ Mollar” lens of C. P. Goerz, 
the “Perscheid”’ of E. Busch, and the “ Heliar’’, 
with adjustable middle lens, of Voigtliinder & 
Sohn, the diffused effect is produced by separate 
attachments. 

Naturally, the opinions of photographers vary 
greatly in regard to the effect of the various sys- 
tems, since some prefer a uniform diffusion over 
the whole field as with the *Mollar” lens, and 
others desire an effect of increasing softness 
toward the edges and in the distant background, 
as in the ‘“Perscheid” and, perhaps, in the 
“Heliar’”’ lens-arrangements. 

It is not the object of this article to discuss the 
advantages or disadvantages of the various sys- 
tems of soft-focus lenses nor to point out their 
individual value in artistic photography. Be- 


sides, the idea of artistic diffusion is so variously 
understood and its value so differently considered 
by photographers, that it is not advisable to 


speak here for or against any particular system; 
it must suffice simply to call attention to the 
difference in effect of the kind of diffusion pro- 
duced. The object of these lines is rather to warn 
against the unconsidered employment of soft- 
focus lenses. However many advantages these 
objectives may offer, it is absurd to use them in- 
discriminately for every kind of portrait or land- 
scape-picture. The elimination or the saving of 
time-consuming, expensive retouching should not 
alone be the deciding motive in selecting a lens, if 
one desires to make natural and artistic pictures. 

The photographer, in order to be able to pro- 
duce a well-lighted portrait-head, must provide 
himself with a modern anastigmatic objective; 
and, if by adding to his regular objective a lens or 
combination of lenses that, without trouble and 
perhaps without re-focusing, will change the reg- 
ular lens into a soft-focus combination, this will 
be an undeniable constructive advantage. 

In a series of experimental pictures made by 
the writer with a Goerz ‘*‘ Mollar”’ lens in combin- 
ation with a “Dogmar’’, noteworthy results were 
obtained. As a rule, elderly persons with wrin- 
kled skin, beard, etc., with a uniform softening of 
sharpness, gave extremely good results. On the 
other hand it was found that younger, sharply 
defined heads with smooth skin should not be 
photographed with a soft-focus lens, as the per- 
sonal characteristic features of the sitter are ob- 
literated by it. Even a very slight softening of 
focus may in certain cases produce an unfavor- 
able effect. 

It is without doubt an advantage with the 
*Mollar” lens-construction, that the soft-focus 
attachment may be removed when desired in 
cases where it would have an unfavorable effect. 
It may be added that, as a general rule, it pro- 
duces a softening of the entire field, at the same 
time retaining a clear definition of the most im- 
portant details and a harmonous blending of the 
focus towards the distant background, and so 
may be considered a valuable addition to a photo- 
graphic outfit. Photographische Industrie. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Tourist and his Camera 


HE advice given by Capt. James D. Basey 

on the choice of a camera for use in foreign 
travel, printed on page 9 in this issue, is to 
the point. It will be considered seriously by 
readers who intend to engage in photography 
while journeying abroad. Unfortunately the 
majority of tourists who make souvenir-records 
en route are slaves to haste, whereas it is some- 
times possible to be a little deliberate and take 
advantage of favorable conditions. Advance 
knowledge of the places to be visited will prove 
of value in this connection. Prospective visitors 
to Continental Europe may find it interesting 
to read the Editor’s photographic experiences 
contained in his ““PHoto-Era Tour to Europe”, 
printed in this magazine some years ago. Most 
of the photographs which illustrate that serial 
article were made after systematically con- 
sidering the possibilities with regard to sun, 
weather and viewpoint. For instance, in order 
to obtain a well-balanced view of the pictur- 
esquely situated Salvation Army Headquarters 
on the Kortenaars Kade, at The Hague, the 
Editor caused some friendly workmen, nearby, 
to run a long, wide plank out into the canal, 
standing on the end of which he secured the 
coveted picture. Successful and typical views 
of the famous vegetable-market, and of the 
river Spaarne with the great cathedral in the 
background, at Haarlem, were obtained from 
boats in the middle of the stream, to which the 
Editor gained access. A much-admired pros- 
pect from the topmost peak of Mt. Pilatus— 
with a grand cloud-effect in the southern sky— 
he made his own one early morning, on a day 
when Lucerne, below, was buried in a dense fog. 
By ascending a hill opposite the architecturally 
beautiful Campo Santo at Genoa, he was re- 
warded with a comprehensive view of that 
celebrated cemetery. Inducing the captain of 
the steamer, on which he was traveling from 
Cologne to Mayence, to slow down as it ap- 
proached the picturesque little town of Nieder- 
spay, the Editor succeeded in capturing what is 
considered a very attractive picture. Again, 


as he stood in admiration before the historical 
““Henkersteg’’, Nuremberg, he yearned to get 
a picture which would show the spires of the 


Sebaldus Church and the old castle in the dis- 
tance, now hidden from view; so he gained 
permission from the occupant of the suite on 
the third floor of the apartment-house, immedi- 
ately behind him, to photograph the desired 
view from one of his windows, in return for a 
print from the resultant negative. The exposure, 
made with the camera (a 5 x 7 Cartridge Kodak) 
securely resting on the window-sill, was a com- 
plete success. In other cities, when it rained or 
when the sky was overcast, a small pocket- 
compass helped to ascertain the direction of the 
sun, and a survey of the surroundings yielded 
the location of a favorable viewpoint. A memo- 
randum of these observations was made on the 
spot and the locality revisited at the first con- 
venient opportunity. Success usually attended 
this second attempt. In some cases, where the 
light was poor or detail or depth of definition 
was deemed desirable, the telescopic tripod— 
an inseparable part of the equipment—proved 
its worth many times over. The Editor’s itiner- 
ary was planned on an elastic scale, which made 
it possible to adapt his stay in any one place to 
the exigencies of photography, sightseeing or 
rest. In proceeding in this manner—-instead of 
imitating the average tourist, whose sightseeing 
is either superficial or perfunctory—he returned 
home with a collection of photographs most of 
which have proved to be a source of satisfaction 
to himself and of pleasure to his friends. 

The discriminating tourist-camerist shows 
good judgment when—confronted as he fre- 
quently is, by discouraging conditions and unable 
to revisit the spot—he decides not to waste an 
exposure. He therefore offsets such a break in 
his pictorial record with a picture-postcard of 
the subject, the frequently superb quality of 
which he cannot hope to surpass. Though 
technically perfect, the commercial product can 
never replace the plain, hastily made snapshot 
with its wealth of sentiment and personal asso- 
ciation. Yet it evokes no word of praise, and 
reminds its author of what it might have been, 
had he devoted more time to the making of the 
exposure. And, what may be worse, the fact 
that he made so few good pictures of his journey, 
will preclude his giving the anticipated talk 
with lantern-slides before the camera-club to 
which he belongs. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoto-ErRA MaGazine, 
with all the privileges o a regular subscriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era MaaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures, not returned, are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-ErA MaGazine awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-ErA MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who- have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Street-Scenes 
Closed April 30, 1924 


First Prize: Ralph R. Weddell. 
Second Prize: Franklin Gray McIntosh. 


Third Prize: Hiromu Kira. 


Honorable Mention: Wm. F. Anderson; Cornelia 
Clarke; L. J. Creegan; Allen Fraser; Dr. K. Koike; A. 
E. Rutenbeck; Walter Rutherford; Kenneth D. Smith. 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


‘Pictures by Artificial Light.”” Closes January 31. 
‘*Miscellaneous.”’ Closes February 29. 
**Child-Studies.” Closes March 31. 
“*Street-Scenes.” Closes April 30. 

“‘Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

‘*Landscapes with Clouds.”’ Closes July 31. 
“Mountains and Hills.” Closes August 31. 
Closes September 30. 

** Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
*‘Indoor-Genres.”’ Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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FIRST PRIZE — STREET-SCENES 
AWAY OUT WEST RALPH R. WEDDELL 


i. 
4 


LACE MERCHANT IN HAVANA 


SECOND PRIZE—STREET-SCENES 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue mention of street-scenes at once suggests to the 
average person life in a city, large or small. Nothing 
remarkable about that. When, however, a participant 
in our April competition, who is also an experienced 
worker, ignores the usual, the conventional, the obvious, 
and enters a view which is the very antithesis in motive 
and expression, but makes an appeal by reason of its 
quiet beauty and unostentatious merit, the jury is 
impressed. Instead of choosing for the interpretation 
of the subject, “Street-Scenes’’, a view typical of a 
great city like New York, Cleveland, or Boston, with 
its variety of striking material, the artist, Ralph R. 
Weddell, presents the one thoroughfare of a small, 
newborn settlement in a Western state. Here, there 
are no large buildings, fine shops, or other indications 
of energetic activity; but he who has read the stories 
of Western life, by Bret Harte, for instance, cannot 
resist the appeal the place makes to his imagination. 
Here is the potential making of a great city, like 
Denver, Omaha or Kansas City. It may not be long 
before the present temporary structures are replaced 
by tall, modern buildings and the present deserted 


FRANKLIN GRAY MC INTOSH 


street is crowded with traffic Give Granby time! Its 
present available picture-material has been employed 
by Mr. Weddell with commendable skill and artistic 
judgment. He has produced a composition of uncom- 
mon merit. The line of stores finds its needed balance 
in the modest group of objects directly opposite. A 
solitary motor-car, seen entering the town, adds to the 
meager life in the street. There is something doing at 
the garage, and an individual, at the extreme left, is 
making his exit—enough to warrant the artist to 
classify his picture as a street-scene. Not far away is 
a range of hills beyond which one may discern a moun- 
tainous region. The sky, which rightly occupies a space 
much larger than that of the foreground, is filled with 
light clouds, so that, in analysing the artist’s pictorial 
effort, the student will gain a satisfying impression and 
a corresponding appreciation of the skill in creating a 
picture from such unprepossessing and unpromising 
material as Mr. Weddell employed. 

Data: Made in Granby, Colorado; September, 
9 a.m.; bright light; speed Graphic 4x 5; 61-inch 
Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/6.3; 1/75 second; Premo Film 
Pack; A. B. C. Pyro; enlarged on Portrait Bromide, 
Rough Buff. 
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EARLY MORNING, FIRST 


AVENUE, SEATTLE HIROMU KIRA 


THIRD PRIZE — STREET-SCENES 


The street-scene shown on page 36 is of a type quite 
different from “Away Out West.” The author had the 
good sense and artistic discernment to select a moment 
when none of the actors was aware of his presence. 
He avoided the common error of placing the camera 
in the middle of the street, which, with a row of build- 
ings on each—not either—side would produce an 
inartistic symmetrical arrangement. Furthermore, the 
pavement is commendably in a low key, because the 
artist made the exposure when the sun was still low in 
the sky and could not send its rays into the street. 
All these things the artist took into account. The 
push-cart—I do not recall the local name of this type 
of vehicle—and its proprietor form a striking unit, and 
as such are judiciously placed, although the man in his 
white costume is a bit too conspicuous—a circumstance, 
no doubt, a source of regret to Mr. McIntosh. The 
individual at the right unconsciously acts as a balance. 
Automobiles, fortunately, cause the pictorialist no 
concern when their colors harmonise with the tonality 
of the composition, as in this instance. 

Data: March; 3 p.m.; good light; 3A Graflex; 64-inch 
B. & L. Tessar Ic lens; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; East- 
man Roll-film; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 

What would Hiromu Kira have done, had his auto- 
mobiles been painted a light color? He certainly 
would not have made the exposure. Here, again, these 
vehicles play their part satisfactorily. All the objects 
in “Early Morning” present their shadow-side to the 
camera, for we are dealing with a contre-jour effect, 
which certainly, has been well managed. The dis- 
position of the human figures indicates artistic under- 
standing in the art of picture-making—the larger of 
the two occupying, as it should, a position on the out- 
side. Transpose them, and the composition is instantly 
spoiled. The glass-covered marquise is not unduly 
oppressive, as would be the case were the roof imper- 


vious to light. The definition of the original print 
(used for reproduction) is inordinately soft, but appears 
less objectionable, indeed, rather pleasing, in the greatly 
reduced halftone. 

Data: Scene in Seattle, Washington; February, 
9 a.M.; sunshine; 4x5 Graflex; 834-inch Wollensak 
Verito; stop, F/5.6; 1/15 second; Eastman Film Super 
Speed; Premo Developer; picture made on a Sunday 
morning. Witrrep A. FreNcu. 


Be on Time for Our Competitions 


THERE is a popular saying in our congested city 
subway-trains and trolleys, “Always room for one 
more’’. True as this may be, it is not very comfortable 
for the rest of the passengers. In our monthly compe- 
titions we are glad to welcome “one more” and we hope 
many will become regular contributors. However, we 
do ask that prints be mailed in time to reach us on or 
before the closing date of each competition. It is not 
fair to the other “passengers” to wait for five or six 
pictures which are still on the way after the competition 
has closed. It really is not fair to those who have com- 
plied with all the rules and had their prints in on time; 
The co-operation of our readers and subscribers will 
help us greatly. We do not wish to be obliged to dis- 
qualify excellent pictures because they arrive too late. 


Awards—Special Radio Competition 
Closed April 30, 1924 
First Prize: Karl Fichtner. 


Second Prize: L. J. Creegan. 
Third Prize: W. M. Smith. 


Honorable Mention: A. H. Dockray; Anton J. Nolte. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


Advanced Competition 
Mountains and Hills 
Closes August 31, 1924 


Deer down in nearly every one’s heart there is a 
love of mountains and hills. Those who live in parts 
of the world where the prairies or wheat-fields extend 
to the horizon-line, as level as a table-top, have a right 
to take pride in their home-land. Yet, I venture to 
say that even these good people of the plains must 
admit that a rolling country with its hills, and even a 
mountainous region, has its charms. Personally, 
through my having lived in Switzerland and my being 
able to see mountains in all directions from Wolfeboro. 
I cannot fail to understand the power of those immortal 
words, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help”. This is not merely a poetical 
reaction, it is rather a soul-stirring fact. I am very 
sure that most pictorial photographers can and do 
understand the powerful call of the mountains and 
hills whenever they look upon them. 

No doubt, we have all stood on the top of some 
mountain and been delighted with the panorama 
before us. Especially, were we pleased if the weather 
was clear and we could see for many. miles. In such 
circumstances, the natural impulse is to take advantage 
of the ideal conditions and make a number of exposures. 
When we come to develop and print these exposures 
there is often keen disappointment. Why? First, we 
attempted to include too much in the picture-space. 
Second, a short-focus lens reduced the splendid propor- 
tions of the surrounding mountains to those of a mole- 
hill. Third, we failed to take into account that a 
shorter exposure is required for distant views and our 
negatives were overexposed, due to this oversight. 
Right here let me correct any impression that I am 
belittling the value of a small camera for pictures of 
mountains and hills. On the contrary, I use a 244 x 34 
vest-pocket camera and a 34-inch lens and obtain 
splendid results. However, I do mention three possible 
mistakes that 1 know spoiled many pictures for me in 
the days when I was learning to use a camera. 

The reader may ask, “But what about your point 
to avoid including too much in the picture-space? I 
have a smal! camera with a lens which includes an 
angle of nearly seventy degrees. From the top of a 
mountain such an angle would cover a tremendous 
amount of territory. How can you avoid including 
too much?” A study of the front cover of the May, 
1924, issue will help to show what may be done. Also, 
a glance at the illustrations which accompanied the 
article “The Appalachian Mountain Club” by Parker 
B. Field in the April, 1924, number. The use of a few 
trees or shrubs in the immediate foreground or even 
a large rock or the face of a cliff will reduce the picture- 
area in such a manner as to focus the attention of the 
observer on the center of interest. Yet, the feeling 


of height and space is maintained; in fact, emphasised 
to a large extent. 

Often, by selecting one hill or one peak of a moun- 
tain-range, a better result is obtained pictorially than 
by attempting to include as many hills or mountains 
as possible. 


Unless the worker is well provided with 


a number of long-focus or telephoto-lenses and a view- 
camera, he will do better to select single subjects and 
then, by enlargement, produce a scale more nearly 
corresponding to that of the original. To be sure, 
record-pictures of merit may be obtained by making 
pictures in all directions from some elevation; but I am 
now referring to pictures which are made to meet the 
requirements of this competition. Then, too, it should 
be remembered that a panorama of mountains or 
territory lying at one’s feet is apt to be lacking in 
pictorial qualities. To be sure, this or that peak is 
recorded and over there is Lake So-And-So and to the 
south is Smithville, etc.; but there is usually nothing 
in such a picture to equal the more intimate, empha- 
sised lone peak or hill as seen through or over a well- 
composed foreground. But, here again, a reader may 
remind me of the splendid pictures of Alpine and 
Rocky Mountain scenery which are a delight to all 
lovers of mountains and hills. Yes, I admit gladly 
that there are many such pictures. I have one of the 
Bernese Oberland, Switzerland, in colors, which is one 
of the finest photographs I have ever seen. But, may 
I ask, how many readers have such pictures or can 
make them on or before the end of August, 1924? 
Therefore, it seems to me that we ought to content 
ourselves with those pictures of mountains and hills 
which may be obtained with reasonable expenditure of 
time and effort. However, if any reader has made 
pictures from the top of Mont Blanc, Mt. Washington 
or Mt. Rainier and these pictures are of pictorial 
beauty, rest assured that they will be heartily wel- 
comed by the Puoto-Era jury. 

During a visit to the Portland (Maine) Camera 
Club I had the pleasure of talking with Dr. Rupert 
S. Lovejoy, who is a well-known pictorialist and has 
made rather a specialty of mountain-pictures. I 
believe that I am right when I say that many of his 
best photographs of mountains were made with a 
214 x 214 vest-pocket camera equipped with an F/6.3 
lens. He has a reflecting-camera which he uses for 
much of his work; but when it comes to mountain- 
climbing he relies upon the small camera. My purpose 
in mentioning this fact is to advise the use of the vest- 
pocket camera unless conditions permit the carrying 
and use of a larger outfit. Personally, were I compelled 
to make my pictures from the tops of mountains with 
a view-camera or a heavy reflecting-camera, I should 
be inclined to leave the camera at home or engage the 
services of some one to carry it. As it is, I fasten my 


‘holster carrying-case to my belt, slip in the camera and 


I am off, with both hands free and virtually unconscious 
of the presence of the camera until I need it. Moreover, 
by selecting the subject carefully, paying strict atten- 
tion to composition, exposure and lighting, the final 
results are eminently satisfactory. To be sure, enlarge- 
ments have to be made; but this fact enables the 
worker to get the very best out of the negative. 

Now let us suppose that the reader is or will be so 
situated that he can command a splendid view of 
mountains and hills from his summer-home, vacation- 
hotel or camp. If so, by all means let him make the 
most of the opportunity to use a view-camera with 
all manner of lenses, ray-filters, films and plates. This 
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MOHAWK TRAIL— FROM HAIRPIN TURN 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


is mountain-photography of a different kind and one 
which should appeal to many of my readers who are 
not over-eager to attempt real mountain-climbing or 
even the steep ascent of a nearby hill. There is no 
doubt that many pleasant hours may be spent making 
pictures from vantage points near a beautifully situ- 
ated hotel or camp in the mountains. For example, 
think of the opportunities at Banff in the Canadian 
Rockies, Bretton Woods, White Mountains, the 
national parks and monuments in all parts of the 
United States, not to mention the possibilities in 
Switzerland, Tyrol, along the Riviera and in other 
mountainous parts of Europe. In nearly every case 
the worker is not required to expend much physical 
energy and thus he is at liberty to give his entire 
attention to the pictorial and technical work in hand. 

Obviously, we hope to have an exceptionally fine 
showing of pictures in this competition. There has 
been no subject of this kind offered for a number of 
years and it would seem from the many beautiful 
mountain-pictures that have been sent us for criticism 
that this competition should bring to light some 
masterpieces of mountain scenery. 

Please note that there have been some changes made 
in the Honorable Mention Awards. Hereafter every 
winner of an Honorable Mention is entitled to a six- 
months subscription to PHoto-Era Macazine. This 
new award takes effect with this competition and the 
one ending July 31, 1924. In this connection, why not 
interest a friend or a relative to send in a print and thus 
add to the increasing number of those who are learning 
to get something out of photography? 

If those who make pictures for this competition, 
which is devoted to the mountains and hills, will look 
for pictorial beauty and also try to portray something 
of the spiritual power which every true artist feels 


when he really loves nature, then we shall have in this 
competition something which will help us all in our 
photographic work; and, likewise, we shall learn that 
the heart must be right before the masterpiece is 
made. A. Hf. Bearps.ey. 


Wanted—Suggestions for 
Competition-Subjects 


Some of the contributors to our Advanced Com- 
petitions appear to feel that they do not have very 
much to say with regard to the subjects selected. 
In iact, some heartily approve Marines, for example, 
and disapprove Indoor-Genres or vice versa. However, 
they all like the idea of a specified rather than mis- 
cellaneous subject. It means a bit more effort, but 
it also strengthens photographic technique and artistry. 
We are glad to have our readers write in about this, 
and other matters. It makes us feel as though there 
were some human interest in our work and we are the 
gainers thereby. 

Therefore, during the next few weeks, we shall 
welcome suggestions with regard to suitable subjects 
for our Advanced Competitions; and we hope that 
we may be favored with the sort of constructive criti- 
cism which will enable us to make our competitions 
more interesting, more helpful and more enjoyable to 
every contributor. The increase in the number of 
entries proves that we seem to be on the right road. 
It may be well to point out that the suggestions now 
received will enable us to plan ahead for 1925, and 
arrange the competitions as much as possible in accord- 
ance with the expressed desire of the majority. We 
shall report on this matter in succeeding issues. We 
anticipate the hearty co-operation of our readers. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoto-Era Macazine, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Subject for each contest is “‘Miscellaneous”’. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Paoto-Era MaGazinE, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

$. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-ErA MaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 

, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. i 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Proto-Era Macazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed April 30, 1924 


First Prize: John C. Hundman. 
Second Prize: John Potter. 
Honorable Mention: Charles F. Hamilton; Rosemary 
Hughes; Stanley Shiner; Robert M. Varnum. 
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**Can’t You Do Better Than That?”’ 


SoME years ago, on a hot day in July, I was called 
upon to serve my turn as Kitchen Police in my com- 
pany of the Massachusetts State Guard, encamped 
at Framingham, Mass. Part of my work was clean- 
ing some large pans in which fish had been cooked. 
Not being over-fond of fish and not relishing my job 
on that hot July day, I admit that I did not put my 
best effort into the cleaning process. To be sure, 
the pans were reasonably clean, according to civilian 
standards; but when the army-cook inspected my 
work, he asked, almost pityingly, “Can't you do better 
than that?” This question hit me right between 
the eyes; and, to this day, when I feel very tired or 
am very busy and inclined to shirk part of my work, 
I think of what that army-cook said to me and I 
try to prove that I can do better. 

There is a tendency among some beginners and 
among some advanced amateurs, and even _profes- 
sionals, to do as little thorough photographic work 
as possible. Of course, enough good work must be 
done to get by; but other than that ‘‘what’s the use,” 
they say. It is to be regretted that our standards in 
many lines of endeavor are measured by that un- 
fortunate question, “Will it get by?” The beginner 
enters the work of photography with enthusiasm and 
keen interest. The instruction-book tells him that 
he should do so and so for best results. He obeys 
the rules and then has success. Then an advanced 
amateur comes along and, perhaps, he says to him, 
“Bill, you're doing good work but you are too fussy 
about it. I never wash my prints one hour in running 
water. I know the instruction-book says so; but 
you want to take a lot of what it says with a grain of 
salt. The idea of a new hypo-bath every time you 
make a few prints is absurd. I tell you, Bill, there's 
a lot of hot air in these instruction-books. Work 
out your own methods is my idea of the best way to 
get good pictures.” And his “good” pictures are 
never heard of or seen. 

What happens? The beginner wavers, and, ten 
to one, he enters the slipshod, careless and unsatis- 
factory photographic pathway of thousands of snap- 
shooters. He would have done good work and made 
progress, to the pleasure of his friends and of himself, 
had the so-called “advanced” amateur let him alone. 
Many beginners have been driven out of photography 
altogether by the well-meaning but unthinking 
advanced amateur or professional photographer. 
No one likes to be made fun of privately or publicly, 
especially when he has tried very hard to do his best 
work. Far better to let a beginner take infinite pains 
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AN APRIL LANDSCAPE 


JOHN C. HUNDMAN 


FIRST PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


than to cause him to lose his faith in the instruction- 
book or in reliable photographic textbooks. Moreover, 
in belittling his honest effort, the fun-maker robs the 
beginner of his feeling of enthusiasm and _ respect 
for the art and science of photography. No matter 
how amusing the efforts of some beginners may be, 
let not the experienced workers go too far with their 
good-natured chaffing. Photography needs recruits 
more than ever before. 

Again I am led to suggest that a few beginners might 
well inspect the work of some ‘“‘advanced” workers and 
ask, “Can't you do better than that?” Without 
divulging any secrets, let me say that often in our 
competitions the work of beginners surpasses that of 
advanced workers in technique and artistic quality, 
the reason being that the beginner is working hard 
to have everything just right: but the experienced 
worker is getting a bit too sure of himself and his 
reputation and is “riding for a fall”. My suggestion, 
or even advice, to beginner and advanced worker alike 
is, “Never let down!” 

Unless a man or woman can get into an activity with 
enthusiasm and with faith in the merit of the work in 
hand, it were better to drop out completely. Photo- 
graphy needs enthusiastic, vigorous workers, who are 
getting first-class results and who believe that thorough 
workmanship brings the greatest success. The begin- 
ner will be fortunate, indeed, if he can have the priv- 
ilege of association with an advanced amateur who 
has high artistic and technical ideals and does his best 
to live up to them. 

Just so long as the beginner, or any worker in photo- 
graphy, meets the question, “Can't you do better 
than that?” with an affirmative answer, he will continue 
to grow; and I venture the statement that he will 


succeed in anything he undertakes. We all do our 
best with the strength and equipment given us up to 
the moment; but it does not follow that we could not 
do better later on, when we may be richer in experience 
and more completely equipped than ever before. 
Hence, our best effort is always temporary and, photo- 
graphically or otherwise, we cannot let down for 
a moment without slipping behind. New names from 
the ranks of the beginners are appearing in our salon- 
catalogs. Why? Not because many of our well- 
known pictorialists have passed away or given up 
photography, but because some of them let down when 
they thought they had a secure place in the photo- 
graphic hall of fame. Be it said, to the credit of 
several of them, that they have seen the writing on 
the wall and are coming back with a newer vision and 
greater power than ever before. They know that to 
let down means photographic obliteration. Therefore, 
when we are asked, “‘Can’t you do better than that?” 
let us see to it that we give a prompt, affirmative 
reply. A. H. Bearpstey. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Owr1na to the vagaries of the halftone-process of 
reproduction, the delicate beauty of the original 
print, a contact one and considerably reduced by 
trimming, was not fully preserved in the enlarged 
halftone. There was also a little more vigor in the 
landscape itself and the tone of the print was also very 
pleasing. Therefore, the shortcomings of the picture 
are all the more apparent—waste of space at the left; 
the cows in the very middle of the picture-area and 
not sufficiently assertive. Otherwise, there is much 
to admire—the softness of the landscape with its 
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THE OLD WATERWHEEL 


JOHN POTTER 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


peaceful spirit, the interesting sky and the generous, 
judicious amount of space allotted to it. 

Data: Made in Illinois; April 2, 1924; 314 x 4144 
Reversible Back Graflex; 834-inch Graf Variable 
Anastigmat; stop, F/4; 3-time ray-filter; 1/20 second; 
Standard Orthonon plate; pyro; print, Artura Iris C. 

“The Old Waterwheel”’, also on this page, was an 
extremely contrasty print and_ ill-balanced. The 
reproduction-process was kind to it, however, and 
softened the outstanding highlights—so much so, 
in fact, that its ultimate appearance is very flattering. 
As a halftone reproduction, it excels the print on the 
preceding page in every way. Although there are 
masses of ice extending along the picture to the very 
edge, at the right, the large waterwheel attracts and 
holds our attention. It is here that the eye of the 
beholder lingers most of the time. But its activity has 
been suspended, for reasons that the imagination will 
supply. PxHoto-Era poets have here a fruitful theme 
for their talent. 

Data: February, 1924; 10 a.m.; 3A Autographic 
Kodak; Regular Kodak F/7.7 lens; stop, F/11; 1/5 
second; Wratten G ray-filter; Wratten & Wainwright 
Panchromatic plate; pyro-soda; tank-development; 
enlarged on Eastman Enameled Bromide; Elon-Hydro. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


The Importance of ‘‘Events”’ 


Tue family-group at a picnic, the Fourth-of-July 
races, the fire that destroyed the town hall, the class 
on the last day of school, any important occasion that 
stands out in the minds of a group of people is a photo- 
graphic subject, not because it may be beautiful in 
itself but because it is an “event”. A photograph 
of an “event” appeals to the people who have taken 
part in it, and photographers should remember this, 
especially, when visiting friends in another town or 
state. For the sake of the kind hosts in whose midst 


the visit or holiday has been spent, such events should 
be photographed. Pictures made during the visit 
should be printed and sent to those who are interested 
in the occurrences, even though you can see no beauty 
or usefulness in them. 

I remember calling on a boyhood friend, not many 
months since, and was shown a photograph which 
I instantly recognised as one that was made a long 
time ago. It was a picture made on the last day of 
school, with all the scholars in the building lined up 
stiffly in rows on the schoolhouse steps. I recalled 
that it was made by one of the traveling-photographers 
who once made a business of going about making 
photographs of anything which might have local 
interest or commercial value. As a photograph, this 
school-picture was not of the best, and the obvious 
stiffness and pose of the three rows of children made it 
even more undesirable from an artistic point of view. 
Yet, my friend valued it as one of her cherished posses- 
sions, because it was a record of an “event”, and she 
was part of the picture. 

How often when we have made pictures of people, 
perhaps only acquaintances, have we thought that it 
would be a waste of time and material to send them 
a print from the negative, because it was not “artistic” 
enough. Just try to recall whether it could be con- 
sidered by others as an “event”’; and, if so, never forget 
to send a print to those concerned. Photography is so 
pleasant a hobby that we should make it a point of 
courtesy to share its results with others who have no 
opportunity to enjoy it. OvERTON. 


Photograms of the Year 1923 


WE learn from the publishers that the issue of Photo- 
grams of the Year 1923 is all sold out, and that repeat 
orders cannot be filled. We would advise all who 
desire a copy to place their order with us at once, as 
we shall be unable to procure any more copies of this 
interesting annual when our present stock is exhausted. 
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THE GRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Sulphur-Toning in a Single Bath 


Tue toning of developing-papers by direct sulphu- 
ration in a single bath is becoming more and more pop- 
ular among professional photographers as well as 
amateurs, since it is very simple and easy to use and 
gives more permanent results than most of the other 
methods and can be recommended for the beautiful 
tones produced, says the Photo-Rerue. 

A concentrated stock-solution is made of sulphur in 
ammonium hydrosulphate by adding flowers of sulphur 
a little at a time to the hydrosulphate in a bottle, shak- 
ing well after each addition till the sulphur is dissolved, 
then adding more sulphur and shaking, repeating until 
no more will dissolve, which shows that the solution is 
saturated. It will be of a fine ruby-red, but if it be- 
comes turbid allow it to settle and decant the clear 
solution into another bottle. 

For toning fill a tray partly full of lukewarm water 
and add to it 10 drops of the above solution, stirring so 
as to mix uniformly. Ten drops are enough for a 5 x 7 
tray conveniently full of water. Into this the black 
prints are plunged one by one without bleaching, as 
many as convenient; the toning will take from 5 to 10 
minutes at a temperature of 86 to 100 degrees Fahr. 
The toning can be done just as well in cold water, but 
takes a much longer time. The strength above given is 
quite enough for normal conditions; for, if too strong, 
there is risk of a heavy deposit of sulphur on the print. 
The solution should be whitish and opalescent and 
should be used for only one lot of prints. After toning 
wash the print well in running water. 

The tonality of the prints is very fine and more agree- 
able than that given by most of the other methods. 
Those on Velox and some other makes of paper are 
especially good. The stock-solution will keep quite a 
long time without loss of effect. 

La Photographie Professionnelle. 


Uranium Toning 


Tuts method has been frequently condemned for its 
lack of stability and unsatisfactory reddish tones, but 
the Dutch photo-periodical Bedrijfsphotografie says that 
uranium toning is not only quite durable but gives 
beautiful tones, and prints the following formula, which 
has been tried out with success. The last trace of hypo 
must be eliminated from the print by washing and it is 
then toned in the following bath: 


Uranium nitrate, 1 to 100 solution. .30 cem. 1 ounce 
Potassium ferricyanide, 1 to 100...20 “6 drops 


~ “ 


‘Rhodanammonium, 1 to 20....... 5 1 drop 


Pure hydrochloric acid, 1 to 10....12 “24% drops 


The tones produced by this are very fine, but the 
whites remain yellow unless a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid are added to the first wash-water. Too long wash- 
ing injures the tone. When the prints clear up in the 
acid-water, wash a couple of minutes longer and then 
dry. If they are now stretched and varnished, the 
uranium prints will keep indefinitely. 


The Sensitiveness of Photographic Plates 


and_ photo-dealers are often 
requested to give the degree of sensitiveness of the 
plates they make or handle, but it is not possible 
to give a definite reply if they wish to give exact, 
practical figures without risk ‘of error in exposure. 
There are numerous causes of uncertainty, the chief 
of which are: 1. The lights used in sensitometry are 
always artificial, whose flames are more or less rich in 
yellow rays and emit comparatively few violet or 
ultra-violet rays. 2. The sensitised coatings possess 
a varying sensitiveness to the different colors of the 
spectrum, even if they are orthochromatic plates. 
3. Interpretation of the result is always difficult to 
make and there is always possibility of errors in calcula- 
tion. 4. Photographic experts are not all in agreement 
as to the uniformity of results given by different sen- 
sitometers. Consequently, the plates being mostly 
used for daylight exposures, the data given would not 
correspond to the purpose desired. In fact it has 
not rarely been found that a plate given a high speed 
on a sensitometer-test was in practice much slower. 

Photographie Moderne. 


Developing Underexposures 


THE recent controversy on plate-speeds and develop- 
ment has established at least one very weighty fact. 
Negatives are not always underexposed by reason of 
carelessness or ignorance. Even with the fastest of 
fast plates and the fastest of lenses, occasions are 
common when adequate exposure cannot be given. 
Thus it comes about that the photographer must 
make an underexposed negative or make none at all. 

When an exposure is known to be on the under-side, 
the choice of developer may do at least a little to 
mitigate the misfortune. This I think has also been 
made clear. Now, the B.J. pyro-soda formula used 
without bromide, or with only a trace, leaves little to 
be desired; but for the extreme development of an 
underexposed plate or film the two following cannot 
be surpassed :— 


This is used at a temperature of 70 deg. F. The 
addition of a little bromide, not exceeding 10 grains 
to the whole of the above, may be necessary with 
certain ultra-fast plates. If it can be avoided with- 
out fog, so much the better. The formula gives abso- 
lutely stainless negatives, which print well on a vigorous 
paper. The very last detail in the shadows will be 
brought out if the emulsion has been affected at all 
by the exposure. The negatives intensify appreciably 
with the single-solution mercuric iodide intensifier. 
An advantage of amidol lies in the absence of alkali, 
there being no risk of softening the gelatine by having 
the developer warm. Further, amidol does not readily 
clog up any highlights. 

The other formula needs careful handling, and gives 
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a different class of negative. A trifle of experience or 
experiment is really necessary before using this on a 
valuable exposure, but it works well when understood. 


Soda carbonate, cryst............... 1 oz. 


The pyro is added immediately before use. Develop- 
ment must be carefully watched, and carried only far 
enough for a general outline to become visible. There 
is a risk of staining the negative beyond printing- 
possibilities, but if development is stopped in time, 
and the negative well rinsed before fixing, a remarkable 
result should be got. The full value may not be 
apparent till the negative is dry, or it may be not 
until a print is seen. The tendency here is for a 
hard-printing negative suitable for a soft paper. Bro- 
mide restrainer should not be necessary. In any case 
it must be restricted to the very minimum. But with 
any developer made up for emergency purposes, trial 
on an experimental exposure on the same kind of 
emulsion is well worth while. Once the developer is 
known, of course, experiment is unnecessary. 


Tuermit in The British Journal. 


Uninflammable Films 


Dr. Pavt Knocue writes in Photo-Industrie about 
the present status of the uninflammable film. The 
acetate-film is really quite difficult to inflame, but 
is still far from being a perfect substitute for celluloid, 
as it is not equal to the latter in firmness and shrinkage. 
In an address before the German Kinotechnic Society, 
Prof. Dr. Forch spoke on the danger of inflammability 
of the celluloid films from condenser and mirror 
lamps and made the interesting observation that 
films free of silver are much more difficult to ignite 
than those with much silver on them. He took a 
film without silver on which the pictures were made 
by pinotypy and found that the heat engendered 
during projection was not sufficient to cause ignition 
and that such films could remain exposed for more than 
three minutes without taking fire. Unfortunately, 
this process is not suitable for kino-films, as the sensi- 
tiveness of its coating is not sufficient for mass pictures. 
Of course, these films will burn when touched by a 
lighted match or electric spark. A Berlin com- 
pany talks of introducing shortly a new non-inflam- 
mable film, but as to its practicability nothing is as 
yet known. 


Color-sensitising Common Plates 


A FEW years ago, Capstaff and Bullock published an 
article in which they claimed that ordinary photo- 
graphic plates could be given a certain panchromatic 
sensitiveness by bathing them in a solution of sodium 
sulphite and giving them a lengthy washing afterwards. 
Steigmann has recently returned to the subject and 
after a practical investigation has reached the conclu- 
sion that silver-nitrate, bisulphate and potash, as well 
as neutral sulphite alone, affect the sensitiveness un- 
favorably or not at all and cause fogging. On the 
other hand, silver-nitrate, bisulphite and potash used 
separately, one bath after another, increase the sen- 
sitiveness of fine and medium-grained emulsions; but 
the sensitising claimed by Capstaff and Bullock cannot 
be confirmed: it must have been based on error or 


a general increase of sensitiveness produced by absorp- 
Photographische Rundschau. 


tion of the silver-salt. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal reply is desired, enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


B. W. C.—Plans for a darkroom are described 
in the American Annual of Photography for 1920, on 
page 102, in an article by Carl A. Peterson, entitled, 
“An Amateur’s Darkroom”. In the Annual for 1918, 
on page 106, is an article entitled ““A Combined Dark- 
room and Enlarging Chamber”, by H. E. Balfour. An 
outline of requirements for a darkroom is given in 
“Photography for the Amateur’ by Geo. W. French. 

Ww P.—An instrument for measuring 
distance in photographing is the Heyde Foto- 
Distance Meter, or miniature range-finder, which may 
be purchased from Herbert & Huesgen Company, New 
York. Another instrument, the Distograph, is claimed 
to give the distance from the photographer to the ob- 
ject. Another instrument is the Telemeter. 

F. M. F.—An attachment capable of working 
the shutter of a Graflex with a bulb and tube 
could probably be made to work successfully. The air- 
cylinder that worked the shutter-release might have 
to be made larger than usual, and firmly attached to 
the side of the camera with the piston resting against 
the release-lever, so that if the release were used 
separately it would not have to move the piston. A 
larger bulb would probably have to be used, also. It 
might be an easier matter to fit a wire-release than 
the bulb and tube, as the action would be more positive. 

W. J. P—An M.-Q. formula for time and 
temperature development as given in the Ameri- 
can Annual of Photography for 1924, on page 274, is as 
follows: Metol-Hydro (Frew)—Water, 12 ounces; 
metol, 714 grains; sulphite soda (anhydrous), 274 
grains; hydroquinone, 30 grains; carbonate soda (anhy- 
drous), 150 grains; bromide potassium, 2 grains. For 
use, to each ounce of above add 4 ounces of water. 
Temperature 65 degrees; time 12 minutes. 

B.S. C—You can purchase blue-printing 
machines from the C. F. Pease Company, Chicago, 
Til., A. S. Aloe Company, St. Louis, Mo., Spaulding 
Print Paper Company, Boston, Mass., and the Spauld- 
ing-Moss Boston, Mass. 

L. E. T.—To letter negatives so that the print 
will show the titling in white you should procure some 
Kodaloid, a thin, flexible substance similar to film- 
base, without the sensitive emulsion. It comes in 
different thicknesses, the number 1, thin, being .002 
in. in thickness, and listed at 25 cents per square foot. 
You can write on this with india ink, or by means of 
carbon paper in a typewriter, and attach it to the 
negative so that the lettering will read right on the 
print. Almost any large supply dealer can furnish the 
Kodaloid. 

A. L. C.—How to conjugate the verb ‘‘to 
snapshoot”’ (to make snapshots). Proceed as fol- 
lows: present tense, I snapshoot, he snapshoots, we 
snap-shoot, etc.; Imperfect, I snapshot, he snapshot, we 
snapshot, etc.; Past Participle, snapshot (I have snap- 
shot, he has snapshot, we have snapshot, etc.); Present 
Participle, snapshooting; Nouns, a snapshot and a snap- 
shooter (who snapshoots). Snapshotting, snapshotted, 
and a snapshotter are crimes committed by newspapers. 
They may yet see the light. 
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A FAR WESTERN OUTPOST 


E. H. SKINNER 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, ts the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


AsteEP! I wonder if he really is asleep? I have 
been dealing with kids all my life, and my bet is that 
he is not asleep. Indeed. I would bet a brass farthing 
that his mind is actively awake and that he is trying 
to hold still—waiting till he can get out of that pose. 

There is, however, one convincing fact connected 
with the picture and precisely characteristic of child- 
hood: his hands are dirty. Apparently little Johnnie 
has been commandeered from the agreeable and 
edifying occupation of making mud-pies and haled 
before an audience of PHoto-ERA readers—butchered 
to make a Roman holiday, as it were. He has my deep 
sympathy. 

Johnnie’s aunts, uncles, cousins and second cousins, 
perhaps even unto the third and fourth generation, 


will doubtless dote on the picture. As a work of art, 
it is rather crude. Too much contrast between the 
white tablecloth and the Stygian blackness of the 
background, though the face is well rendered. But it 
is respectfully submitted to a critical PHoto-Era 
constituency that boys don’t fall asleep in that posture. 
It reminds one of the story of the teacher who told 
her children to keep so still that they could hear a pin 
drop. They did, until one urchin, unable to stand 
the strain any longer, burst out in agonising tones: 
“Let her drop, teacher!” Little Johnnie is evidently 
waiting for that confounded pin to drop and let him 
loose again. 

Moral: it is futile to try to pose a youngster. Catch 
him unawares. In naturalness, vivacity and veracity, 
he will unconsciously out-pose any professional poser. 
Otherwise, don’t try! E. L. C. Morse. 


Tue value of a picture, whether made by lens, or 
brush, or chisel, lies in its approach to truthfulness. 
Our mental concepts of this quality, established by 
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ASLEEP! 


EDGAR 8S. SMITH 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


training and experience, must be sustained, or the 
picture fails to convince us. Herein lies the weakness 
of the artist’s effort in the genre, “‘Asleep”’. 

A child, untrained in emotional suppression or 
release, unconsciously betrays itself in simulation, and 
lacks the appearance of perfect naturalness. Char- 
acteristic of the sleep of childhood, is its utter relaxa- 
tion. Sleeping upright is an acquired accomplishment. 
Here, evidences of tension about the eyes suggest 
conscious effort; the head seems insufficiently supported, 
and the out-stretched arm is not reposeful. The 
ensemble denotes posing. 

Open to criticism are: the location of the center of 
interest—the child’s face—at the extreme left of 
the picture-space; the bright line of reflected light from 
the chair, which could have been removed by local 
work on the negative; the wide expanse of light- 
toned tabie-cover and the curtain at the right; the 
presence of the dishes, which, while suggestive of the 
title and acting as a balance, mar the artistic effect. 

Commendable, indeed, are the modeling of the face 
and head, and the rendering of the hair. 

Whether the child was really asleep, or not, after 
all, does not matter. It is purely a question of belief. 

J. W. Aparr. 


Tue viewer of the print, “Asleep”, is startled by 
something unnatural. A feeling of rest and ease 
should be conveyed by the picture, and the tones carry 
this out; but the pose is far from natural. We are 
being deluded because the child is not really sleeping. 
When people sleep, they relax, and here lies the solution 
to the failure of the print. The boy is not relaxing in 
sleep. If he were, he would surely fall off the chair, 
since there is nothing to support him from sliding 


to the left. The tightly closed fist is another example 
of muscle-tension that is not relaxed. 

The flashlight has so spread the highlights on the 
cup that the shadows, which should be there, are 
missing. This causes the cup to have a flat appearance. 
By trimming one-half inch from the bottom of the 
picture, the objectionable glare of the white table-cloth 
can be removed. 

Mr. Smith has laid a great deal of stress on balance 
and composition, and forgotten that the first requisite 
of a genre is that it should be natural. Children 
usually pose gracefully themselves, and if you do not 
frighten or tire them, you are sure to get good results. 

Davip Logs. 


Tue picture, “Asleep”, is well arranged, as it is 
consistently plain throughout. It has no objects to 
draw the attention away from the sleeping boy. The 
background is so simple, that the eye keeps to the 
objects in front. The photographer has properly kept 
the sleeping boy from occupying the exact center of 
the picture and, consequently, has produced a rather 
pleasing composition. 

However, the picture is not without its faults. The 
bright reflection on the chair-spindle has made itself 
too conspicuous with its glare. This could be easily 
eliminated by “touching up” the negative. The 
small object just under the chin makes one wonder 
just what it is. 

After careful examination, I have concluded that 
the boy is not really asleep, but is just posing. 

On the whole, I believe that this is a good picture 
that has been produced by at least some care in the 
arrangement of details. Howarp BENJAMIN. 


[Other criticisms crowded out this month.] 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


ALTHOUGH made in the summer of 1923, the initial 
picture this month, by J. M. Andrews, familiarly 
known as Colonel Andrews, serves its purpose equally 
well in 1924. The scene, entitled ‘“ Mess-Call’’, is one 
that is enacted year after year—or until the Flicker 
family should become extinct. Certain species of 
birds, like the Great Auk or, more recently, the wild 
pigeon, the wood-pigeon, have been exterminated, 
a fate it did not deserve. But this interesting wood- 
pecker, the Flicker, may be threatened with extinction 
because of his propensity to chisel his home in the 
trunks of sound coniferous trées, thereby laying the 
foundation of their eventual decay. His drumming 
on trees and his lusty, oft-repeated note are well- 
known harbingers of spring. His operations are 
interesting to watch, particularly when he wants to 
make sure that his offspring are seriously in need of 
food. Then he resembles the man from Missouri, and 
such a moment of inquiry has been successfully por- 
trayed by Col. Andrews, who may well be proud of 
his achievement—a well-ordered composition. It is 
comparatively easy for the bird-specialist calmly to 
await the arrival of the parent-bird bearing a captured 
morsel ready to be thrust into the widely distended 
mouths, and then make the exposure regardless of the 
“messy” and disfiguring surroundings. Such an 
effort is little to boast of compared to the skill and 
judgment exercised by the author of the ‘* Mess-Call”. 
Here, there is nothing to divert the beholder’s attention, 
thanks to the simplicity of the setting. The birds are 
grouped as if they had obeyed the command of the 
artist-camerist, and the telegraph-pole with its ex- 
cavated and tenanted nest occupies its judiciously 
assigned place in the picture. So well-planned and 
satisfying a picture of wild-bird life as this is rarely 
found even in publications devoted exclusively to 
nature-sports. 

Data: June, 1923; 11 a.m.; bright light; 314 x 4144 
Graflex; 814-inch Carl Zeiss lens; stop, F/8; 1/75 
second; Eastman Cut Film; Amidol; print, Defender 
Velours Black. 

Dan McCowan, a specialist in bird-photography, 
strives to obtain pictures of particular interest to 
bird-lovers and ornithologists. This is a phase of 
nature-photography that calls for special qualifications 
which are possessed by Mr. McCowan in an eminent 
degree. Of his pictures—pages 4 to 7—the nest of a 
Mallard duck impresses me as the most artistic of 
the series. The principal object is balanced by the 
trunk of a slender tree, and the general appearance of 
the scene is simple and harmonious. 

Data are contained in the photographer's article. 

If the tourist in foreign lands is as well equipped 
with artistic perception as Captain James D. Basey, 
he is fortunate. As I have stated many times, the 
average traveler is content to photograph objects of 
interest just as he finds them, favorable or otherwise— 
generally otherwise. He rarely takes the trouble to 
note the position of the sun, when it is shining, or, 
if conditions are particularly bad, to revisit the spot. 
Generally, this is not to be thought of, unless the 
tourist’s object is to procure original photographs 
of his own making, Direct contact-prints of hastily 


made snapshots that have little or no artistic merit 
cannot be expected to evoke words of commendation 
from the pictorial observer. They are valued by the 
author as mementos—reminders of an enjoyable 
journey, or as records of a scientific expedition. Often, 
however, a print of a prosaic character contains the 
germ of an attractive pictorial theme, which, in the 
hands of a capable and artistic worker, may be trans- 
formed into a gum-print or bromoil of rare beauty. 
Captain Basey, however, did not seem to find it nec- 
essary to resort to indirect methods of printing. Being 
a worker in straight photography and apparently no 
slave to hurried sight-seeing, he contrived to get a 
pleasing composition at the outset. This he dem- 
onstrates by three illustrations, pages 10to 12. Menton, 
or Mentone, that famous and delightful resort on the 
French Riviera, has been photographed with marked 
appreciation of its rare beauty and favorable situ- 
ation. In his eagerness to create a_ well-balanced 
picture, however, Captain Basey imprudently included 
a small tree at the right to offset the group of strongly 
indicated olive-trees, at the left, when the nearby 
mass of growth and and an adjacent shadow, in the lower 
right corner, would have served that purpose ade- 
quately. His separation of planes has resulted in a 
mellow and pleasing perspective—from the immediate 
foreground to the distant headland. Excellent as is 
this view of Menton, it helps the observer to gain an 
idea of the indescribable beauty of one of the fairest 
gems of the jeweled necklace on the French Medi- 
terranean shore. 

Data: Sinclair Una Camera (61% x 9 em.); 434-inch 
focus Berthiot Eurygraphe lens; stop, F/16; 1/25 
second; Lumiére S. E. Ortho. Anti-Halo plate. 

The Cloisters of St. Trophime, named after a famous 
French saint, are represented by one of the four dis- 
similar cloister-walks, in which a number of architec- 
tural styles are intermingled—Greek, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque and Gothic. The cloisters date 
from the thirteenth century. As the photographer 
has omitted the hour of the exposure in his data, I 
am unable to comment on his seeming preference for 
a shadowless floor of the cloister-walk. By choosing 
a certain time of day—morning or afternoon—he has 
avoided long, narrow shadows alternating with paral- 
lel bands of sunlight, thus placing the interest on the 
long row of twin-pillars with their intervening spaces 
of light, at the same time producing a pleasing effect 
of chiaroscuro and affording a glimpse of the sunlit 
court, while illuminating the floor and ceiling. An 
impression like this featured my visit to Arles, in 
1889, and also, probably, that of Herbert B. Turner, 
who included Arles in his comprehensive tour of 
Southern France, several years ago. Prospective 
visitors to Europe are earnestly invited to read Mr. 
Turner's interesting illustrated articles on Southern 
France in the issues of April and May, 1920. 

Data: Camera, lens and stop same as preceding; 
but 1/2 second exposure and Premo Film Pack. 

“Doorwiy of Mont-Majour Abbey”, page 12, 
impresses me as the best composition of Captain 
Basey’s three pictures and filled with poetic suggestion. 
The story of the abbey is intimately associated with 
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the terrible, splendid and savage feudal history of the 
neighboring Les Baux. It was founded by Benedictine 
monks in the tenth century by means of a donation 
received from the Seigneurs of Les Baux. After the 
long encroachments of time, Mont-Majour remains 

“encore les imposantes ruines des plus anciennes et des 
plus puissantes de la France”. The time and the hour 
of the exposure were well chosen, thereby imparting 
life to the otherwise sombre scene. The rigid shadow 
at the right is offset by the graceful tree on the opposite 
side. Fancy what would be the obscuring effect 
were this tree in leaf! From the low-toned foreground 
rises the flight of steps which is surmounted by a 
three-fold arched doorway—one arch behind the other. 
An entrance of matchless beauty this, and one that is 
uniquely designed by those early French architects! 
It is deeply religious in feeling, sincere and true, this 
simple, dignified gateway—just like a strain of music 
by Palestrina. 

Data: Soho Reflex camera; 434-inch Ross Xpres 
F/4.5 lens; stop, F/11; 1/24 sec.; Graflex roll-film. 

Jean Leathers Phillips shows the way to the worker 
who is eager to excel in farming-scenes, particularly 
where cattle are included. Pages 14 to 16. She exhibits 
a high degree of technical skill in a branch of photo- 
graphy which is of great practical value in cattle- 
raising states. Quite naturally, Mrs. Phillips should 
be equally skilled in kindred outdoor photography— 
buildings and landscapes, although purely architec- 
tural work, as practised in the cities, demands special 
skill and experience. All the same, after having read 
Mrs. Phillips’ article, and studying her well-executed 
pictures, one cannot but come to the conclusion that 
really successful agricultural photography is a distinct 
specialty. 

Data: These will be found in Mrs. Phillips’ article. 
The titles to the illustrations in the group shown on 
page 15 are as follows: 1, Jerseys ready for Inspection; 
2, White-Faces; 3, Jersey Princess in a Cloverfield; 
4, Pride of the Farm; 5, The Family-Pasture, or Pigs 
in Clover. 

The portrait on page 19 is that of a very young 
Japanese aristocrat—the companion to the one pub- 
lished in the May issue and made by the same pro- 
fessional worker in Tokio. The definition is singu- 
larly but not unpleasantly sharp. 

The photography of street-scenes by electric light, 
or rather the electrical display itself, pages 20 and 21, 
would seem to be a source of amusement instead of a 
serious or profitable activity. Several of our readers 
have requested information on the subject, therefore 
they and others may derive entertainment and instruc- 
tion from Mr. Dockray’s paper. There may be a 
potential advertising value to this kind of work. As 
to pictorial possibilities, that aspect of the subject is 
yet to be demonstrated. 

Data: “Times Square”, stop, F/11; exposure, 
30 seconds. ‘War Memorial”, stop, F/8; exposure, 
15 minutes; “Washington Street, Boston”, stop, 
F/11; exposure, 30 seconds. 

Our London correspondents, Mr. and Mrs. Cadby, 
are nothing if not versatile. They are constantly 
busy with pen and camera, although they favor PHoto- 
Era Maaazine but rarely with illustrated articles. 
When they do, it is now an English Country Resi- 
dence; then Winter-sports in the Engadine, or the 
wonderful Jungfrau Railway. To-day we are intro- 
duced to a quaint summer-resort on the Kentish 
Coast—pages 22 to 24. Furthermore, the Cadbys 


are nothing if not interesting. 
“*A little nonsense, now and then, is relished by the 
best of men.” 


This is the Publisher’s excuse for 


injecting into the letter-press of a summer-issue a 
humorous contribution by a worker to whom photo- 
graphy, occasionally, is a source of amusement. The 
photographic skit, page 27, seeks to explain the cause 
of the author’s complaint. 

The piece de résistance of this issue is Ralph Osborne’s 
very striking representation of the corner-entrance 
of the New Old South Church, Boston, in whose 
tower hangs the bell of the historic Old South Meeting- 
House, at the corner of Milk and Washington Streets. 
The theme is originally conceived and admirably 
interpreted, as can be done only by an artist of Mr. 
Osborne’s high rank. Having acquired his all-around 
artistic education in Paris, Mr. Osborne reveals the 
origin of his refined taste in all his work, whether in 
music, photography or some other accomplishment. 
The design of his present artistic achievement is 
admirable and unique. The picture is beautifully 
spaced—the main subject at the left, a part of it in 
shadow, and the balancing mass at the right. The 
grilled gate, slightly ajar, casts its shadow obliquely— 
owing to the perspective—which, incidentally, cor- 
responds to a mirrored reflection, for it is dark like 
its source. Were the grilled gate of a light color, or 
even white, the shadow cast would be dark, all the 
same, only its exact tonality would depend upon the 
color of the receiving surface, the strength of the 
light and also upon the color of the sky and of the 
adjacent objects. In painting, the subject of shadows 
in nature is really a profound study and has been the 
theme of many a controversy. In Mr. Osborne's 
photograph (bromoil), the tonality of the shadows is 
convincingly correct and merits earnest consideration 
from the critical observer as well as from pictorial 
workers who are interested to obtain correct color- 
values. Another pleasing feature in our picture is the 
vista of the northern facade of the Boston Public 
Library. It is brightly illuminated, receiving, as it 
does, sunlight reflected from the street and the build- 
ings opposite. The print, an 11 x 14 bromoil, executed 
in a deep blue color, was hung in the Union Camera 
Club’s Annual Exhibition last April, and was included 
in a collection of selected prints exhibited later in the 
art-gallery of the Boston City Club. Altogether, Mr. 
Osborne’s chef-d’oeuvre, which embellishes also the 
front-cover, is a picture that delights the eye, satisfies 
the critic and affords abundant material for thought. 
Merci, mon ami! 

Data: December (no snow on the ground); 2 P.M.; 
sunlight; Ansco Vest-Pocket Camera (24 x 314) 
34-inch Tessar lens; stop, F/4.5 (full opening); 1/25 
second; Kodak Speed Film, Amidol, bromoil-print. 


Honorable Mention 


No. 1, offered opportunities for an extremely 
interesting street-scene; but whether the author, Wm. 
F. Anderson, was in too great a hurry, or whether he 
was unable to control the group, or whether personal 
magnetism or a sufficient knowledge of French failed 
to come to the rescue, is not known to me. If the 
proprietor of the cart (he, with his back to the camera) 
and the damsel at his left could have changed places— 
unlikely in the cireumstances—and if the youth could 
have repressed his curiosity, a more pleasing compo- 
sition would have resulted. As a record, however, it 
is interesting and instructive. Those who intend to 
stop at Boulogne-sur-Mer, on their way to or from 
France, will try to profit by Mr. Anderson’s picture. 
They may not be so successful. 

Data: Made in Boulogne, France; July, 2 P.M.; 
bright sunshine; No. 4 Cartridge Kodak, 4x 5; 714- 
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inch R.R. lens; stop, F/8; 1/50 second; Kodak roll- 
film; Metol-Hydro; enlarged on Defender Velours 
Black. 

No. 2 is a typical scene in Eastside, New York City. 
The buyer bending over to transact business forms the 
outstanding feature in the picture—if only he could 
have been induced by the artist, Mr. Rutenback, to 
relinquish his laundry temporarily! Or is it a purchase? 
In any event, the camerist could have been trusted to 
keep the package out of the picture while he made the 
exposure. 

Data: July, 11 a.m.; bright light; No. 3 Kodak 
(314 x 414); 5-inch Zeiss lens; stop, F/8; 1/50 second; 
Eastman Autographic Film; pyro; print, P. M. C. 
Carbon Black. 

No. 3 represents a logical, convincing story. There 
is a transaction going on, and it is undoubtedly a more 
serious affair than the purchase of a handful of pretzels. 
The two men are engaged in earnest conversation. 
Meanwhile, a passing boy obligingly acts as a foil. 
Did the placard at the right not serve to suggest the 
purpose of the occasion—market-day—the section of 
the wall to which it is attached might well be elim- 
inated—for the good of the picture. 

Data: Scene in Halifax, Nova Scotia; Popular 
Press Reflex; 3144x414; lens used at F/4.5; 1/25 
second; Polychrome plate; Eastman Tank Developer; 
enlarged on Gevaert K 10; M. Q. 

No. 4. From what Puoto-Era readers now know, 
Cornelia Clarke has traveled extensively in Europe. 
One of her mementos is a street-scene in Pompeii, 
which, we all know, was destroyed by an eruption of 
Mt. Vesuvius, in 79 a.p. Modern excavations have 
laid bare a large part of the once impious city including 
many of its streets which were wide and well paved. 
The camerist chose a favorable time of day, when the 
foreground of her picture was in shadow. Indeed, 
shadows tend to give interest and variety to her street, 
and this act of foresight makes her picture all the more 
pleasing. These and blocks of stone in the foreground 
serve to subdue the tendency to regularity of arrange- 
ment; also to compensate, if possible, for the feature- 
less sky. 

Data: March, 1928; 4 p.m.; bright sun; Eastman 
8A Kodak (34x 5%, postcard-size); regular lens, 
6 inches focus; stop, F/16; Eastman 3A _roll-film; 
pyro; contact-print, Azo No. 4 Glossy. 

The vista of Chambers Street, seen through an arch 
of the Municipal Building, New York City, is a happy 
thought of Mr. Creegan. It is a clever bit of work. 
A bit of beautiful architecture greets the eye, and 
below is a glimpse of the busy life of the metropolis, 
sunshine prevailing. The dark shaded side of the arch 
is relieved by two glass globes, one on each side. Not 
being illuminated, they are subdued, and give character 
to the large black mass. 

Data: April, 2 p.m.; bright sunlight; Contessa Nettel 
camera, 3144 x 414; 4 4/5-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5 lens: 
stop, F/6.3; 1/5 second; Agfa roll-film; Rodinal; 
enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8. 


Example of Interpretation 


Motorists who are able to include the Mohawk 
Trail in their itinerary are fortunate, for it is a pleasant 
experience—when the weather is good. I have made 
the trip from Greenfield, Massachusetts, to Williams- 
town, several times on a tour through the Berkshire 
Hills, and was so delighted with the beauty of the 
scenery on the way, that I devoted an illustrated 
article to the subject which appeared in the August 
issue of 1922. One of my photographs the Publisher 
graciously used to illustrate the subject, “‘ Mountains 


and Hills”, for the August competition. The view 
is looking west, towards the Greylock Range, which 
is in the northern part of the Berkshires, and was made 
from a point a little below the famous Hairpin Turn. 
Of course, the picture is scarcely more than a record 
and does not express the loveliness of the large green 
meadow in the foreground, the wooded hills and the 
Greylock Range beyond. What I have said elsewhere 
is true here—when the traveler photographs a view 
as he happens to find it, he rarely is able to do it justice: 
so that he who stops at the Hairpin Turn and photo- 
graphs this same view, is likely to be favored with 
stronger light and a better cloud-effect, which, managed 
by superior skill, should yield a more pleasing picture 
than that which appears on page 40. Data: October 7, 
11.30 a.m.; good light; Eastman 5 x 7 Cartridge Kodak; 
fitted specially with a 77-inch Voigtlinder Collinear 
lens; stop, F/12.5; 1/25 second; Eastman N. C. film; 
pyro; tray-development. 


Our Contributing Critics 


“A Far Western Ovrtpost” is the title of the 
picture offered for helpful criticism by a photo-pic- 
torialist of California. It has been our custom to 
supply the data of the pictures to be criticised; but at 
the suggestion of several interested readers, these 
details will be omitted this month. It may help to 
sharpen the analytical powers of our assistant-reviewers. 


In Justice to Dr. T. W. Kilmer 


A NUMBER of readers have called attention to the 
first prize award in the Miscellaneous Competition 
as being in violation of Rule 2 of the Advanced Com- 
petition. They pointed out that the same picture 
appeared in a cotemporary photographic magazine 
in the same month. In justice to Dr. Kilmer, we 
would say that he was the first to write us, to apologise 
and to explain that he had sent the same print to the 
other magazine without having the least idea that it 
would be used so soon. He expected it to appear 
at a later date, after PHoto-Era Awards were made. 
As we have known Dr. Kilmer personally for many 
years, we know that he had absolutely no intention 
to violate Rule 2 or any rule. We are very glad 
that our readers take the interest to write us and we 
wish them to know that we will countenance no inten- 
tional or other violation of the rules and desire to be 
informed of any apparent negligence. 


The President Speaks 


In a free republic, a great Government is the product 
of a great people. They will look to themselves rather 
than Government for success. The destiny, the great- 
ness of America, lies around the hearthstone. If thrift 
and industry are taught there, and the example of 
self-sacrifice oft appears, if honor abide there and high 
ideals, if there the building of fortune be subordinate 
to the building of character, America will live in secu- 
rity, rejoicing in an abundant prosperity and good 
government at home, and in peace, respect and con- 
fidence abroad. If these virtues be absent, there is no 
power that can supply these blessings. Look well, then, 
to the hearthstone, therein all hope for America lies. 

Cavin 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


The Value of Ready Resourcefulness 


As I was walking along the Tremont Street Mall 
of the Boston Common, opposite R. H. Stearns, not 
long ago, and looking at the State House, I observed 
an enormous, bright cumulus cloud rapidly approaching 
it from the west. Anticipating the magnificent spec- 
tacle that was about to result—the brightly illuminated 
gilded dome relieved against a resplendent back- 
ground, I stopped. Two camerists of my acquaintance 
who were passing in front of me at the time, must also 
have foreseen the impending display, for they halted 
and hastily prepared to perpetuate it. At the critical 
moment, both camerists released their shutters. For 
personal reasons, and before proceeding, I shall des- 
ignate the camerists as A. and B. A., with a satisfied 
expression, proceeded to wind up the exposed film, 
while B., remarked, “Gosh! I forgot to draw my 
slide.” He quickly corrected his mistake, however, 
set the shutter, and made the exposure, but too late. 
The great cloud had just passed the State House 
dome and was hurrying eastward! Rapidly inserting 
the slide, reversing the plateholder and attending to 
the rest, B. made another exposure in the direction 
of the State House. “What on earth are you doing, 
Ralph?’ asked A., amazed, while completing his 
operations. “Nous verrons,” quietly responded 
As the two camerists were about to leave, I approached 
and complimented them on their good fortune, but 
gave no hint that I had noticed B.’s strategy. Both 
agreed, however, to call on me three days afterwards, 
at noon, and show me their respective results, which 
they solemnly promised not to communicate to each 
other, or to any one, in the meantime. 

At the appointed hour, A. and B. made their appear- 
ance at my office, each placing before me an enlarged 
11x14 print of the State House, the background 
consisting of that great, cumulus cloud. Gazing with 
astonishment at B.’s superb and superior picture, A. 
slapped the back of his friend, exclaiming: “Great 
Scott, man! How did you doit?” B. calmly explained 
what I had surmised at the time. Knowing that 
he had missed his opportunity, he resorted to the 
only means left—to snapshoot the State House with 
the cloud gone, then snapshooting the cloud separately. 
He afterwards made a combination-print. In doing 
this, he was able to place the great cloud exactly 
where he wanted it in the picture; whereas A. had 
been a little too hasty—making the exposure before 
the cloud had reached the coveted position behind 
the great dome. Thus, although B. “fell down” at 
the supreme moment, he more than madg¢g up for it 
by resorting to strategy. 


A Punishment to fit the Crime 


WueEn I behold a still-life photograph that is over- 
ioaded with objects, incongruous in character, forming 
a bewildering conglomerate mass without harmony, 
unity or purpose, and I am told that this sort of thing 
is a hobby of this ruthless camerist, I am seized with 
an unholy desire to fling a sinful epithet at him. I 
would call him a still-lifer. 


An Appreciative Italian Subscriber 


Amonc the letters of appreciation received from 
our subscribers in Italy is the following one: 
Mon cher Monsieur French,— 

Permettez-moi vous assurer que je lis avec beaucoup 
d'interét et de satisfaction votre admirable revue 
mensuelle. Veuillez agréer mes meilleurs remerci- 
ments pour les bons souhaits que vous m’avez faits et 
que je vous rends de tout mon cceur, désirant toujours 
votre bonheur. 

Avec ma plus grande estime et ma plus grande ad- 
miration pour votre ceuvre artistique, croyez-moi, cher 
monsieur, votre bien dévoué. 

ALVISE GRIMALDI. 
Mille grazie. 


Sable Chasm!”’ 


A FAITHFUL reader of PHoto-Era called on the 
Editor recently, and told him that, while in St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, early in November, 1923, he read his 
“High Spots and Thrills of a Vacation-Trip.” As the 
weather was fine, but the roads bad, he resolved to 
emulate the Editor’s experience, and make the motor- 
trip along the western shores of Lake Champlain and 
Lake George. Of course, he visited Au Sable Chasm 
and made several pictures in that wonderful gorge. 
He had previously acquainted himself with the history 
of the locality, the meaning of Au Sable and its appli- 
cation to the chasm. He, therefore, was greatly 
astonished when a woman-tourist distinctly, and with 
an air of superiority, pronounced the word as if it were 
an adjective—that is, ausable, with the accent on the 
first syllable, to rhyme with eatable! 


Not Photographic but Good 


Eve was in ecstasies. “It’s simply lovely here 
in this Garden of Eden!’ she exclaimed. “Do you 
think it will always remain summer?” 

“No;” replied Adam, pointing to the ripening apples, 
“I think that we shall have an early fall.” 

While waiting at Gevaert’s, the other day, to have 
my purchases of paper done up in one large package, 
I overheard Mr. Deering, the genial advertising man- 
ager, pull off this wonderful story, so full of meaning 
and capable of several interpretations, that I asked 
and obtained permission to send it to you for your 
Ground-Glass page. It isn’t exactly Photographic; 
but circumstances seem to make it so. Don’t you 
think? F. M. B. 


**Replica’’ Again 


AT a recent meeting of the Board of Aldermen in 
New York, according to the New York World, one 
of the members employed the word “replica”. 

demanded another member, “‘is a repleeka?”’ 

“A rep-lic-a,” corrected the president of that body; 
“why, it’s a representation of something that isn’t yet.” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


The Result of Our Radio Contest 


WE made all plans to reproduce the prize-winning 
pictures of the Radio Contest, which ended April 30, 
1924, in this issue. However, owing to our desire to 
give all contestants the limit of time and, in addition, 
a few days of grace to those who had sent pictures from 
a great distance, we were compelled to postpone the 
publication of the pictures until the August number. 
The prize-winners were Karl Fichtner, first prize, ten 
dollars cash; L. J. Creegan, second prize, five dollars 
cash, and W. K. Smith, third prize, three dollars cash. 
Two Honorable Mention awards were made of a year’s 
subscription to PHoto-Era MaGazine, one to A. H. 
Dockray and the other to Anton J. Nolte. As to what 
the contest revealed in connection with the radio vs. 
photography discussion, we shall try to make clear by 
our report in the August issue. 


Eastman Kodak Company Sells Dry-Plate 
Trade-Marks 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, of Rochester, N.Y., that the trade- 
marks of the Seed, Stanley and Standard plates have 
been sold, and that after June 30 it will discontinue the 
distribution of these brands. This sale is in com- 
pliance with the decree of the Federal Court, and the 
sale has been made to the Defender Photo-Supply 
Company, of Rochester, N.Y., which in the future 
will market these well-known brands of plates. The 
Eastman Company will continue to manufacture 
plates of the same standard quality under the name 
of “‘Eastman Plates.” 

The Defender Photo-Supply Company also makes 
announcement that it has purchased these trade- 
marks, and the right to use the formulas for the manu- 
facture of the Stanley, Standard and Seed plates. 
Users of these plates may be assured of the same high 
quality that has made these plates famous, for the 
Defender Company has entered into a contract with 
the Eastman Kodak Company to manufacture the 
plates in its own plant, from the formulas now in use. 


Millville High School Camera Club 


WE are always glad to add a name to the list of high 
schools in various parts of the United States and 
Canada which are organising camera clubs. The last 
received is of the Millville High School, Millville, 
New Jersey. This club was organised October 12, 
1923, under the direction of Professor J. A. Ernest 
Zimmermann, to promote the advancement of photo- 
graphy in all its branches. The membership is now 
forty. The officers are Thomas S. Shea, president; 
Florence Cassidy, vice-president; Rebecca Sherry, 
secretary and treasurer; Margaret Sherry, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. The club meets every second 
and fourth Tuesday of the month at the High School 
and also conducts an annual photographic contest. 
We hope to hear from other progressive schools and 
we are always glad to be of any service. 


Exhibit of the Fort Wayne Art School 


Tue first annual exhibit of Pictorial Photography of 
the Fort Wayne Art School and Museum, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was held in the gallery of the Little Art Theater, 
May 1 to 20, 1924. There were over two-hundred 
prints actepted and hung, the jury of selection being 
Homer G. Davisson, Frank Hohenberger, Oscar 
Yampolsky, W. K. Van de Grift and Karl S. Bolander. 
Among the names of the contributors to this exhibition 
we note Howard D. Beach, A. D. Brittingham, C. 
Curry Bohm, Chas. Clayton, Jr., H. R. Cremer, W. E. 
Dassonville, William S. Davis, C. W. Gibbs, Walter D. 
Gobere, Elias Goldensky, Eugene P. Henry, Mrs. 
Antoinette B. Hervey, W. P. Hubbard, Dr. K. Koike, 
Ben T. Lubschez, Pirie MacDonald, Ella E. McBride, 
F. W. G. Moebus, John Newton, Dr. J. B. Pardoe, 
Chas. H. Partington, Joseph Petrocelli, Frank Rich, 
O. C. Reiter, Will H. Towles, Mrs. Cecil Taylor, 
Josephine M. Wallace, Ralph R. Weddell, and Paul 
Wierum. On the evening of May 5 a reception was 
held, at which time Frank Hohenberger gave a lecture 
on “The Beauty-Spots of Indiana”, illustrated with 
lantern-slides. 


.Wilkes-Barre Camera Club Exhibit 


Tue twenty-third Annual Exhibit of the Wilkes- 
Barre Camera Club was held at the Woman’s Club 
House, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., from April 21 to 26, 1924. 
The exhibition consisted of fifty-nine photographs by 
twelve exhibitors, sixteen pictures each being entered 
by Albert Williams, Jr., and William H. Evans. Other 
exhibitors were L. C. Becker, Will D. Brodhun, William 
Hardie Davis, James Hogarth, James H. Prideaux, 
G. W. Leach, Jr., E. W. Carpenter, A. G. Reisser, 
R. H. Witton and Charles N. Wolever. The exhibition 
was planned to give the public of Wilkes-Barre an idea 
of American photographic art as it is to-day, showing 
both modernistic and conservative tendencies, and to 
familiarise them with what is going on in the photo- 
graphic world. The pictures were varied, from summer 
to winter scenery, portraits, genres, etc. An adequate 
description of all the pictures would require more 
space than we can spare this month. We congratulate 
the Wilkes-Barre Camera Club upon its splendid 
showing. 


Orange Camera Club 


In the June, 1924, issue of the Bulletin, issued by 
the Orange Camera Club, East Orange, New Jersey, 
the editor, George P. Swain, indulges in an editorial of 
reminiscences which is splendid reading for all camera- 
club members. We believe that the following excerpt 
will be appreciated by our readers, for it deals with 
club-loyalty, the future of photography, the effects 
of radio and presents an example of the success of 
true co-operation and enthusiasm. Mr. Swain says: 

“* And though the days of the past were glorious ones 
and full of delightful memories, the present are just as 
glorious, and in the future they will hold memories 
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Let us grasp them in their fullness. 
We have just as remarkable an aggregation of the 


just as tender. 


finest good fellows. We have our healthy difference 
of opinion occasionally, but that we never have any 
serious battles shows a mighty satisfactory condition 
of affairs among us. It is a scurce of great satisfaction 
to be identified among those who are doing their bit 
to advance the art of photography. It is one of the 
great adventures of life. It has many angles and 
great possibilities, and much is yet to be accomplished. 

“So here we are, with a hobby that is a constructive 
one, and one that we can congratulate ourselves on 
being identified with. We are so congenially associated, 
our Club friends are so close, the hours spent at the 
Clubrooms are such happy and profitable ones, that 
the thought of life without them—what a calamity it 
would mean for us all! 

“We have occasional digressions from the chief 
object of the Club. We had the ping-pong craze, 
and then the main topic of conversation seemed to be 
the automobile and the best roads to somewhere and 
back, now some of us had rather talk radio than eat 
or even listen to Paul Anderson. But it all passes 
into the limbo of the unstylish and it is back to our 
old love, whose charm and fascination never wanes. 

“Gosh, boys, do you realize how almighty lucky 
we are? Just being members of the Orange Camera 
Club—long may it prosper!” 


The Annual Exhibitions at the 
Brooklyn Institute 


THe month of April was devoted to the annual 
exhibitions at the Brooklyn Institute. During the 
week of April 7, the combined work of the beginners 
and advanced classes, taught by William H. Zerbe, 
filled the walls. Carbon and carbro predominated and 
their varying colors lent themselves particularly well 
to some lovely autumn-landscapes and sunset-reflec- 
tions. Among new workers were noticed Mr. White- 
head, with several interesting scenes in the New York 
Subways and Mr. Sanchez with some novel still-life 
effects. 

The work of pupils of Miss Sophie Lauffer was 
shown the week of the 18th and included 117 prints by 
33 exhibitors, in 11 processes. Bromide prints pre- 
dominated but there were good examples of bromoil, 
carbro and carbon, gum, palladium, transfers, artatone 
and kallitype. 

The 34th Annual Exhibition of the work of members 
of the Department opened April 28. The show was 
well up to the standards of the Department and in- 
cluded 80 prints by 37 exhibitors in the customary 
variety of subject and process, and showed for the first 
time the work of several promising newcomers. The 
exhibitors and number of prints were: Wm. A. Alcock 
(3), J. W. Aughiltree (3), J. M. Bergen (3), R. M. 
Coit (2), Thos. Blake, Jr. (1), Katherine Bruckerseifer 
(1), Chas. W. Case (2), H. R. Cremer (1), May Graham 
(2), Eugene P. Henry (4), Antoinette B. Hervey (3), 
Ethel W. Hill (2), A. S. Ingram (2), H. E. Jeltsch (2), 
Ida M. Jennie (2), Myers R. Jones (2), Joseph Kraysler 
(2), Sophie L. Lauffer (4), W. E. Macnaughtan (3), 
F. B. McCabe (2), J. R. Minor, Jr. (1), Zella Mitchell 
(2), Robert B. Montgomery (3), Henry Hoyt Moore 
(3), H. A. Neuman (3), Edward Ostron, Jr. (2), Walter 
E. Owen (2), J. Halstead Patterson (1), Joseph Petro- 
celli (4), Leo Pokras (2), Elsie P. Poor (1), A. Merrell 
Powers (1), Mary A. Preson (1), Myra Taylor (1), 
J.H. Tice, Jr. (2), Samuel P. Ward (2), A. S. Willson (3). 

M. R. Jones. 


Photographic Trades Society, New York 


WE are glad to call attention to the activities of the 
Photographic Trades Society, W. Green, secretary, 
132 West 32nd Street, New York City. It is the 
usual custom of the society to have a dinner at regular 
intervals at which leaders of the photographic industry 
are invited to speak. Recently Mr. Harold M. Bennett, 
well-known U.S. Agent for Carl Zeiss lenses and Ica 
cameras, addressed the members. Also Mr. Jacques 
Romano was another and popular speaker. Both 
sounded the keynote of the society’s purpose by em- 
phasising the importance of creating a feeling of 
comradeship and business co-operation. Those of our 
readers who believe in such a platform of mutual 
service and benefit will do well to obtain more informa- 
tion from the secretary. 


‘‘Harringtons’ Photo-Ship”’ 


In all modesty, photographic dealers and manufac- 
turers in the United States and Canada have reason to 
take pride in their spirit of enterprise. Nevertheless, 
we can all learn something of value from others, no 
matter where they may be in the world. For example, 
in the April number of Harringtons’ Photographic 
Journal, Sydney, Australia, there appeared a full- 
page advertisement which invited amateur photo- 
graphers and their friends to go out on “Harringtons’ 
Photo-Ship” to meet the British fleet on its recent 
visit to Sydney. This specially-chartered steamer 
was scheduled to maneuver slowly around the fleet 
to enable the amateur photographers aboard to obtain 
the best possible results. Moreover, valuable prizes 
were offered for the most interesting pictures and 
experts were in attendance to give advice and assist- 
ance to all who desired it. A nominal charge was 
made for the excursion. The number of passengers 
was limited so that all might have ample room to use 
their cameras to advantage. Our compliments to the 
well-known “House for Good Cameras’, Harringtons, 
Ltd., of Sydney, Australia. 


New Officers Elected 


At the annual meeting of the Photographic Section, 
Academy of Science and Art, Pittsburgh, Pa., held 
on Tuesday evening, May 13, 1924, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: O. C. Reiter, 
president; N. S. Wooldridge, vice-president; P. F. 
Squier, secretary-treasurer; S. Martin, print- 
director and Leonard C. Rennie, lantern-slide director. 
The executive committee is composed of C. E. Beeson, 
F. O. Van Gorder, W. C. Mellor, O. C. Reiter and 
P. F. Squier. The major work of this Society is the 
Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Pictorial Photography. 
The Twelfth Annual Salon of Pictorial Photography 
will be held in the Art Galleries of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in March, 1925. 


For the Lovers of Stereoscopic Photography 


TurovuGu the courtesy of Mr. O. H. Sampson, 510 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., sole agent for 
Jules Richard Verascopes for the United States and 
Colonies, we have received the new, illustrated catalog 
of cameras and accessories made by the famous house 
of Jules Richard, Paris, France. It describes the 
Homeos Verascope, which uses motion-picture films, 
the remarkable Chronomos shutter, the Cunctator 
timer, etc. Every lover of stereoscopic pictures should 
write for a copy without delay. 
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42nd Annual Convention P. A. of A. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, August 4 to 9, 1924 


Wuen President Stearns began to plan his program 
for the Milwaukee Convention, he realised the impor- 
tance of devoting as much attention to the business- 
side of Photography as would be given the art-side, 
with the result that he has arranged a well-balanced 
list of demonstrations and talks by men who have 
specialised in their respective lines. The customary 
picture-exhibit might be considered to supplement the 
art-demonstrations; so, in like manner, a feature related 
to the business-talks’ will be found in the display of 
advertising-folders, newspaper advertisements, circu- 
lars, letters, booklets and all of the many things used 
to bring customers to the studio. 

The Exhibitors are expecting the 42nd Annual Con- 
vention to be a decided attraction, judging by the way 
in which booth-space was subscribed for immediately 
after plans were released. Two-thirds of the entire 
number of booths were taken in the first two weeks 
and still a great many to be heard from. 

The picture-exhibit outlook is exceptionally bright. 
A special exhibit of fifty photographs has been prom- 
ised from the P. P. A. of Great Britian and Ireland, and 
another special exhibit has been received from the 
recent Salon of Frederick & Nelson of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. All of the latter are credited as being prize- 
winners. 

Special Railroad Rates. The old, familiar form of 
certificate will be used this year. Ask your local 
ticket-agent for one at the time you buy your ticket to 
Milwaukee, leave it at the registration-desk to be 
validated and thereby obtain the return-trip at half 
fare. These certificates cannot be obtained at the 
convention but must bear the home-agent’s stamp to 
be valid for the return-trip. Don’t forget your railroad 
certificate. 

A special car has been arranged for on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to leave Washington, D.C., Saturday 
afternoon, August 2, at 3:30 p.m., attached to the 
Broadway Limited and will go direct to Milwaukee, 
arriving there at 12.20 Sunday noon. Reservations on 
this car for members from Washington and_ points 
South, also from Baltimore, Maryland, York, Harris- 
burg, Philadelphia and other Eastern points in Pennsyl- 
vania, may be obtained by writing the General Secre- 
tary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 
The fare from Washington to Milwaukee is $30.84, 
lower berth $9.00, upper berth $7.20. Tickets pur- 
chased in connection with identification-certificate 
will be honored and entitle bearer to return at a saving 
at half fare. The following hotels will be found very 
comfortable and reservations should be made early: 
Hotel Wisconsin—Headquarters—Hotel Martin, Hotel 
Plankington, Republican Hotel, Hotel Maryland, 
Pfister Hotel and day Astor, Residential. 

S. R. General Secretary. 


A New One-Solution Developer and Fixer 


WE received a call recently from Dr. W. Laburton 
Dodge, of Dover, N.H., who demonstrated to us a 
new developer and fixer for photographic plates, films 
and papers. The chemical composition of the solution 
he did not wish to divulge at this time; but he assured 
us that it was not difficult to produce, and not expensive. 
The developer, which he has named “Defixitol’”’, 
develops and fixes the plate, film or paper at one and 
the same time, and is what he calls foolproof. A neg- 
ative can be developed and fixed in about twenty 
minutes, or it may be left in the solution four or five 


hours without injury to the film. It is claimed to give 
more contrast and detail than the regular developers. 
From the fact that the plate or film may be left in 
the solution so long, it should be a good developer 
for underexposed pictures. The washing of the neg- 
ative can be done thoroughly in from three to five 
minutes and the negative appears to dry very quickly. 

We inspected a large number of negatives and prints 
developed with Defixitol. Two films were developed 
satisfactorially by Dr. Dodge in our own darkroom. 
The preparation has aroused the attention of several 
photographic experts and, we believe, merits the 
careful testing by interested amateur and professional 
photographers. ‘Pending a further announcement, 
those who would like to test the merits of “Defixitol” 
should write to Dr. W. Laburton Dodge, Dover, N.H.., 
for prices and detailed information. 


Thirty-Third Annual Toronto Salon 


Ir is a pleasure to call our readers’ attention to the 
Thirty-third Annual Toronto Salon of Photography 
to be held at the Canadian National Exhibition, Build- 
ing of Applied Arts, Toronto, Canada, August 23 to 
September 6, 1924, under the direction of The Toronto 
Camera Club, which is affiliated with the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain. The co-operation of 
pictorial photographers throughout the world is solic- 
ited so that the salon may serve its purpose of helping 
to advance the cause of pictorial photography. Entry- 
forms and further particulars may be obtained by 
writing to J. H. Mackay, secretary salon committee, 
Toronto Camera Club, 2 Gould Street, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Malta Salon of Photography, 1924 


Tue first exhibition promoted by the members of 
the Malta Salon of Photography will be held at the 
Auberge de France, Strada Mezzodi, Valletta, October 
18 and 26, 1924. 

The object of the Salon is strictly artistic, and only 
Pictorial Photographs will be accepted for exhibition. 

All correspondence should be addressed to P. Agius- 
Catania, Hon. Secretary, c/o The Valletta Museum, 


Malta. 
oF ENTRY. 


1. Intending exhibitors may not submit more than six 
pictures. Each picture must bear on the back, clearly 
written: (a) name and address of artist; (6) number 
and title of picture; (c) eventual sale-price. All these 
particulars to be repeated in the Entry-Form. 

Pictures by intending exhibitors living in the 
United States should be sent directly to the Pre- 
liminary Selecting Committee, Room 511, 376 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass., by August 9. 

This committee is composed of Wilfred A. French, 
chairman; Ralph Osborne, and Herbert B. Turner. 

2. The pictures must be sent unmounted, and the 
minimum size of each is fixed at 18 x 24 centimetres. 

3. Pictures should be sent by post, postage prepaid, 
packed flat and properly protected with stiff card- 
board and adequate wrappings, and addressed thus: 
The Hon. Secretary, Malta Salon of Photography, 
c/o Valletta Museum, Malta. 

4. All pictures for the Exhibition must reach the above 
address not later than September 24, 1924. 

5. The Entry-Form, properly filled in, must be sent 
with the pictures, accompanied with an entry and 
packing fee of 5/— ($1.25). This fee covers any number 
of pictures from one artist. 
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6. Should an exhibitor so desire, arrangements will 
be made for the sale of his work at the price he indicates, 
and a commission of 15 per cent. will be charged on 
sales effected, on behalf of the Society, for the pub- 
lication of the catalogue. 

7. The Salon Committee reserves the right to repro- 
duce in its catalogue, and in the leading Photographic 


Journals, all pictures shown at the Exhibition. The 
copyright in all cases remains the property of the 
authors of the prints. 

8. To the authors of the best pictures shown at the 
Exhibition, a Diploma will be given, acknowledging 
that their pictures were retained by the Salon, for the 
Valletta Museum, Photographic Art Collection. All 
the other pictures will be returned at the close of the 
Exhibition. 

9. The Committee will take the greatest care of all 
the pictures submitted, but they do not accept any 
responsibility, expressed or implied, for the loss or 
damage either during transit or at the Gallery. 

A catalogue of the Salon will be sent to each exhibitor. 


‘‘Why Have You Never Become Interested 
in a Camera Club?”’ 


Tue Associated Camera Clubs of America have 
suggested that a competition be conducted by several 
of the live clubs of the Association on this subject. 
Three or more prizes, as follows, are to be offered by 
each camera club for the best replies to the above 
query: First Prize, three years’ full club-membership 
in the camera-club; Second Prize, two years’ mem- 
bership; and Third Prize, one year’s membership, as 
well as other prizes of smaller value as each club may 
determine. Each of these prizes to cover any initiation- 
fee, annual dues for the period mentioned as well as 
locker-rent. Under such a plan it will cost the club 
only the expense of the necessary printing for cir- 
culars giving the rules, etc. Much favorable publicity 
will result, if the matter is given the proper attention 
and distribution of notices, and through the contest we 
may learn much that will help us improve our clubs 
and get better support from the photographing public. 
Each club can make its own rules, but the following 
are suggested for your guidance. 

Only those eligible to membership in your club will 
be qualified to compete: i.e., age, white, males only, 
if such is the case, and so on. Not open to camera- 
club members. 

The closing-date should be made not later than 
October 31, 1924, as October is Camera-Club Month 
for the Association. 

Not more than 300 words should be used in complet- 
ing the reply to the question. 

Each Club will select answers from those entering 
the contest to the number of five more than the number 
of prizes offered by that club, first making sure by in- 
vestigation that such replies are from eligible persons 
duly qualified to become members. These selected 
replies will then be sent, as soon as possible, to Louis 
F. Bucher, 27 Franklin St., Newark, N.J., who will 
arrange for a Committee of disinterested persons to 
select those winning the prizes. In this way no accusa- 
tions of partiality can be made against your club for 
favoring any one person over another. 

Proper provisions should be made for the registry of 
each person competing with your club, giving full 
name (whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.), and address and 
age. This will give you a mailing-list, if you care to 
have one, of persons interested in the camera. The 


registry can be made in person at your club, or by mail. 
This plan can be enlarged upon as each club sees fit, 


but it is especially requested that all clubs give the 
matter consideration at the next open meeting, or one 
specially called, and advise the vice-president of the 
Association of the club’s decision as soon as possible. 
Let’s see how many clubs will answer this! 
Louis F. Bucuer, Secretary, 
Associated Camera Clubs of America. 


The Flower-Gardens of Mt. Desert 


Tue illustrated lecture on the flower-gardens of Mt. 
Desert Island, given by Herbert W. Gleason before the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, in Huntington Hall, 
May 7, was highly instructive and enjoyable. Mr. 
Gleason described the great variety of flowers that dis- 
tinguishes the gardens of the numerous private estates 
on Mt. Desert Island, near the coast of Maine. The 
lecturer showed by means of a generous number of 
lanternslides of his own making that, notwithstanding 
the vigorous climate of the region, flowers, shrubs and 
vines flourish there most delightfully and, in many 
cases, more successfully than in the abodes whence 
they had been brought. The beauty of these gardens 
was illustrated by slides colored by Mrs. Gleason, the 
wife of the lecturer, whose skill and accuracy in this 
form of art is, indeed, remarkable. Slides of flowers in 
full bloom, photographed at close range and blocked 
out in solid black after having been colored, were pro- 
jected on the screen in greatly magnified form, showing 
the structure and minute detail most advantageously. 
The rare beauty of these slides was sincerely admired 
by the large audience composed largely of nature- 
lovers and artists. Incidentally, Mr. Gleason showed 
a number of slides, plain and colored, typical of the 
striking scenery of Mt. Desert Island, a part of which 
constitutes Lafayette National Park, which is growing 
in popularity, year by year. 


The Kalosat Photographic Contest 


Tue Hanovia Lens Laboratories, makers of the 
Kalosat Lens, are conducting a photographic contest 
with prizes of $100, $50 and $25 for the best pictures 
made with a Kalosat Lens. Besides the three prizes 
mentioned, there will be ten Honorable Mentions, 
with a prize of $5 each. The contest is open to both 
professional and amateur photographers. In judging 
the entries, consideration will be given to merit, both 
from artistic and technical standpoints; and, further, 
to the skill with which the qualities of the Kalosat lens 
are employed in the finished work. The contest will 
close September 15, 1924. For further information 
and entry-blanks write to The Contest Editor, Hanovia 
Lens Laboratories, Chestnut Street and N.J. Railroad 
Avenue, Newark, N.J. 


Associated Camera Clubs of America 


Tue Buffalo Camera Club, Buffalo, N.Y., has 
applied for membership in this, your association. The 
fact that we have interested them to this extent means 
that we are progressing. Are you making progress 
with us? 

The Secretary will shortly advise you of the rules 
for the next year’s print interchange, which will be 
practically the same as those for last year. Get busy 
on your prints now. Will your club’s prints be among 
the ten best? Louts F. Bucuer, Secretary. 

[Owing to the large amount of news-ma'ter this month, 
we have been compelled to omit the department of Book- 
Reviews.] 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, 


SIGNAL—ORC. 


Types of Cameras Suited to Military Camps 


ALTHOUGH any type of camera from the simple 
Brownie to the elaborate imported reflecting-camera is 
well suited to the requirements of C. M. T. C. students 
and members of the Organised Reserves in camp— 
provided each is master of his camera—there are, 
nevertheless, certain models which are better adapted 
to the work in hand than others. For example, aside 
from a few group-pictures, it would be neither con- 
venient nor necessary to use a 5x7 or 8x 10 view- 
camera on a tripod and carry such an outfit about. 
In fact, where there is something really exciting going 
on and the photographer must keep on the jump, a 
camera on a tripod would merely become a nuisance 
and very likely be damaged. Hence, after careful 
consideration it would seem that the most serviceable 
cameras to take to a military camp are vest-pocket, 
folding cameras and reflecting-cameras of the following 
sizes: 1 5/8x2l44, 244x384, 2146x44, 3144x444 
and 34x5M%. Let us consider these sizes and the 
available lens and shutter combinations which may 
be obtained with them. 

Obviously, it is desirable to have a camera which is 
capable of getting some action-pictures. That is, not 
high-speed photographs but the equipment should 
be able to make a good picture of marching troops, 
cavalry, tanks, athletic and individual groups in 
moderate motion. To that end the camera should 
have a lens-and-shutter combination which will make 
an exposure of 1/50 and preferably of 1/100 of a 
second. To ensure clear, sharp pictures, the outfit 
should be fitted with an anastigmat lens. These lenses 
vary in price and are supplied by a number of lens- 
makers for all types of cameras. The small extra 
charge involved in most cases is well worth paying. 
Those who can afford it, will do well to buy the best. 
It is economy of time, effort and money. 

The vest-pocket cameras, so called, are mostly in 
the 15/8 x 2% size and may be obtained at all prices 
and with many excellent lens-and-shutter combinations. 
The small size and its lightness enables the owner to 
carry the vest-pocket camera conveniently in his 
hip-pocket or blouse-pocket or in a holster on the belt 
without attracting undue attention. 
drills and, sometimes during sham battles, there is a 
brief moment when the little vest-pocket will get a 
record which, upon being subsequently enlarged, will 
add an interesting picture to den, library or album. 
The vest-pocket cameras are now made in focusing 
and non-focusing models. Those who have any trouble 
to focus quickly and accurately will do well to use a 
non-focus type which when opened is ready to make 
apicture. This fact often has much to do with photo- 
graphic success or failure. The cost of roll-films or 
film-packs for vest-pocket cameras is moderate and 
many exposures may be made at reasonable expense. 
The best negatives can be enlarged for the permanent 
collection. Therefore, a 1 5/8 x 21% size vest-pocket 
camera fitted with an anastigmat lens and shutter 
with a maximum speed of 1/100 is the most compact 
and effective photographic outfit to take to camp. 

The next size is 2144x314 and possesses many of 
the good points mentioned in connection with the 
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smaller vest-pocket model. To be sure, the models 
are not so small nor so light in weight; but, on the 
other hand, the size of the prints is larger and is pre- 
ferred by many. Then, too, there is a greater variety 
of anastigmat lenses from which to select and shutters 
with speeds up to 1/300 of a second may be obtained. 
Also, “there are small, compact reflecting-cameras 
equipped with the very best lenses and focal-plane 
shutters with speeds from 1/10 to 1/1000 of a second. 
Plates, roll-films, cut-films and film-packs may be 
used, depending upon the camera selected, and their 
cost is moderate. In some models, all may be used 
interchangeably. The folding 214 x 314 cameras, as a 
rule, will fit a hip-pocket or blouse-pocket comfortably 
and also may be carried on a holster on the belt. Their 
larger size makes them a bit more conspicuous. How- 
ever, from nearly every point of view the 214 x 314 
folding camera is the best all-around size because it 
makes a reasonably large picture without adding very 
much bulk or weight to that of the little vest-pocket 
type. Moreover, in this size the very best lenses 
and shutters of the world may be obtained in a bewilder- 
ing variety. 

With regard to the 2144x414 size, virtually all 
that has been said about the 244x314 will apply, 
excepting the fact that the larger size of picture makes 
the camera larger and it is not conveniently carried in 
the pocket. However, it may be carried in a holster on 
the belt or in the usual carrying-case with shoulder- 
strap. The expense is increased proportionately; but, 
on the other hand, the dimensions of the picture are 
very attractive and lend themselves well to group- 
pictures. There are a number of excellent folding 
models in this size; but the reflecting-cameras are 
rather heavy and bulky for the purpose in mind. 
The cost of films is somewhat greater, although not 
very much more than for the 214 x 34%. 

The next two sizes, 3144x414 and 3144x5%, may 
be mentioned together because virtually all lens and 
camera manufacturers supply models, lenses and 
shutters which vary only to meet the requirements 
of size and price. Otherwise, such models are virtually 
alike in most details. These cameras may be carried 
on a belt, but the most comfortable and convenient 
method is in a carrying-case with shoulder-strap. 
There is more bulk and weight than in the smaller 
models. Of course, there is a larger picture and it 
is not so necessary to resort to enlarging. The variety 
of available lenses, shutters and models of cameras is 
almost limitless. The finest reflecting-cameras are 
made in these sizes and there is a wide selection of 
plates, roll-films, cut-films and film-packs for all 
photographic purposes. 

It may be well to offer a suggestion with regard to 
the lens-and-shutter combinations, although no definite 
rule can be made to please all. A good, moderate- 
priced outfit in the sizes mentioned would be an F/7.5 
or F/7.7 anastigmat lens and shutter with maximum 
speed of 1/100 of a second. The next would be an 
F/6.3 or F/6.8 anastigmat lens and shutter with speed 
of 1/200 or 1/300 of a second. Also, this same type 
of lens on a reflecting or focal-plane camera. The 


last would be an F/4.5—possibly an F/3.5— anastigmat 
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Lake, 6 miles in diameter, walls 2,000 feet high 


CRATER LAKE, OREGON 


lens and shutter with speed of 1/300 or same lens on 
reflecting or focal-plane camera. In referring to 
shutter-speeds let it be remembered that the lower- 
priced shutters, as a rule, have the following speeds: 
1/25, 1/50, 1/100 and Time and Bulb; the next, 1/10, 
1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/200 and Time and Bulb; and the 
best grade, 1 second, 1/5, or 1/10, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 
1/200 or 1/250, 1/300 and Time and Bulb. The 
focal-plane shutters have the largest and most varied 
number of shutter-speeds from 1/10 to 1/1000 and 
Time. It is all a matter of the amount of money that 
is available for a camera. It is possible to buy a 
camera suitable to take to camp for a few dollars or 
for several hundred. However, the types of cameras 
referred to here may be bought at the average price of 
$13.00 for the smallest and $136.00 for the largest, 
when fitted with moderate-priced anastigmat lenses 
and good shutters. It is possible to spend just as 
much money as may be desired. However, it is not 
the cost of the camera but the man who uses it that 
determines the result. 

In conclusion, let it be clearly understood that any 
reliable camera of any type when properly handled 
will make worthwhile pictures at camp. The point 
in mentioning specific sizes is that these seemed, from 
past experience, to be best. Moreover, a good lens 
and a good shutter are worth the price. After all, 
what satisfaction is there in going to camp and coming 
home with a collection of pictures which does no credit 
to the camp, to friends or to the owner of the camera? 
Let every C. M. T. C. student and member of the 
Organised Reserves take along a good camera, make 
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good pictures and thus record permanently the good 

times at camp. Moreover, let it not be forgotten , 
that one clear, interesting photograph may do more 

for National Defense and true Americanism than we 

may ever know. 


The Spirit of the Officers Reserve Corps 


AccorDING to a news-dispatch, Dr. Charles Wesley 
Flint, Chancellor of Syracuse University, answered the 
wave of student-pacifism in that institution by apply- 
ing for and receiving a commission as Colonel in the 
Officers Reserve Corps, U.S. Army. He is quoted as 
saying, “I have felt that the head of an institution 
with a Reserve Officers Training Corps should himself 
be a member of the Officers Reserve Corps, if, in the 
opinion of the Government, he is qualified and could 
render service of value in time of war. For that reason 
I placed myself at the disposal of our Government and 
am proud to be in this position of potential service. . . . 
I am an apostle of peace . . . have no use for war, but 
if in this I, working humbly with all others, with them 
also fail [to keep the country out of war], then I am 
ready to render any service within my power in the 
only way left for service.’” No member of the Officers 
Reserve Corps wants war. He, better than others, 
knows what it means. On the other hand, he believes 
in reasonable and efficient methods of National Defense. 
We insure ourselves againt fire and accident, not be- 
cause we desire or expect either. Why not insure 
against war, which we do not desire or expect any 
more than being burned out or killed in an auto-crash? 
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In the middle of an exceptionally brilliant spell of 
weather came one lowering, dull day, April 23, the 
date fixed for the opening of the great Wembley Empire 
Exhibition. Rain would have been a disaster, the 
pageant would have been ruined, and yet rain seemed 
imminent; so instead of grumbling at the lack of light, 
the photographers were grateful that the clouds did no 
worse than gloom overhead. 

Americans would probably miss the sensation that 
the Wembley exhibition gives us islanders. They are 
used to super-effects: enormous spaces, gigantic 
buildings, vast crowds and Gafgantuan proportions 
everywhere. But to most of our countrymen, this 
show is a revelation of activities on a scale and in 
directions hitherto undreamed of, and to everyone the 
opening ceremony must have been impressive. 

Probably our readers have forgotten their early 
sensations of a big ceremony when they first viewed 
it from a distance; but to us it was very curious to 
look down on the huge stadium and see what appeared 
exactly like toy-figures. There were toy-soldiers, toy- 
carriages, with tiny dolls for King and Queen, and a lot 
of little puppets placed on the dais. The massed 
bands of the guards of honor of the Army, Navy and 
Air-Force might have been tin soldiers of the old- 
fashioned description beloved of our childhood; and 
when an Air-Force man fell in a dead faint, it seemed 
quite natural, not only that one of our soldiers should 
topple over, but that the rest remained motionless and 
“at attention”. They always did, in nursery-days 
when such things happened, and even the little toy- 
stretcher, that came quickly on the scene from nowhere 
and hurried away the casualty, was quite in order. 

And now our readers will naturally be expecting an 
account of the wonderful all-British display of photo- 
graphy in its many branches in this unique assembly 
of the Empire’s activities. The Prince of Wales once 
likened Wembley to our British shop-window; but 
alas! it must be recorded that amongst the diverse 
goods displayed to tempt, enlighten and interest the 
visitor, photography has no place. The strict truth 
of this assertion might be challenged, as it is not 
absolutely accurate; for, away in the Chemical Section, 
Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome make a spirited 
display of what can be done in photography by means 
of Tabloid equipment. Al! honor to this firm for 
squeezing the subject in by the backstairs of chemistry, 
and as a means to an end instead of an end in itself! 
But for all practical purposes, Photography as photo- 
graphy with its many important and, to-day, necessary 
branches, does not, so far as Wembley is concerned, 
exist. Someone, somewhere, must surely have lost 
a great opportunity to bring our craft before the enor- 
mous public which goes to this great Empire Exhibition 
for amusement and instruction (already over a million 
people have passed the turnstiles). 

Kodak Ltd. has been making a big stir in the photo- 
graphic world. The Co-operative Advertising Scheme, 
which we have mentioned in previous letters, was in 
danger of petering out. It had struggled on for nearly 
eighteen months without adequate support from the 
profession. The idea was that it must acquire enough 
to make a huge push, and that, unless it could be 


financed on a really big scale, the money outlaid would 
be wasted. Kodak has been watching the scheme 
with sympathetic interest, and last month came for- 
ward with a very generous proposal, namely, to take 
on the whole of the expense of the scheme for this 
year (a matter of £7500) so that the advertising should 
begin at once. The one condition laid down was that 
the money already collected should be kept in hand 
to form a nucleus of a fund for next year. Naturally, 
this has been a big stimulus and also the means of 
launching the scheme right away, which has started 
with advertisements in the London and_ provincial 
daily papers. This is not the first time that the great 
resources of this powerful company have been used 
in the cause of the professional, and although we are 
quite aware that the prosperity of the undertaking 
relies on the well-being of photography, it is, to put it 
at its lowest, a most enlightened and broad-minded 
way to further its own interests. 

The Professional Photographers Association is cele- 
brating its annual Congress at Chester, this summer, 
from the 2nd to the 6th of June. This historic city 
is perhaps better known to Americans than to our 
own people. We remember once, when in Switzerland, 
we were speaking enthusiastically of the old castle 
and streets of Thun to some Bostonians, who promptly 
pointed out that Chester had all the same pictorial 
characteristics. In fact, Chester’s history is so long, 
that there are records of it before it was occupied by 
the Romans in a.p. 46! It is the only town in Britain 
still completely surrounded by walls. The cathedral, 
which dates from William the Conqueror, is one of the 
most beautiful in England. It is situated on the 
winding river Dee with many old-timbered houses, 
some of which, like the Blue Bell Inn, date from the 
15th Century. There are, too, the “Rows”, streets 
with covered footways that occupy the space of the 
first floor, and, probably, are of the same date as the 
similar famous street in Thun. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is attracting 
larger crowds than ever, now that London is so full. 
This exhibition is still rather the butt of the moderns 
in Art; but the time seems to be coming when they 
will have to cease jesting at this old and conservative 
institution. Slowly, it is true, but surely, it is yielding 
to modern influences, and this year it is not only in 
one particular room that the newer forms of painting 
are found. Modern influences are bound to assert 
themselves when such names as Augustus John, Philip 
Connard, Maurice Greiffenhagen, and others are among 
the members. 

Being photographers, we naturally study the por- 
traits. This year, Mr. Charles Sims’ “Portrait of the 
King” is decidedly one of the most interesting exhibits. 
Unconventional, perhaps; but it is, as a critic remarked, 
“the most human Royal portrait within living mem- 
ory’. The King is shown in his robes of state and 
holding a sceptre; but in spite of this, he is more man 
than king, and, as one of us remarked with approval, 
“what an absence of retouching!”’; for the painter had 
not hesitated to record the marks of Time. 

It is no doubt a sign of the times that the Imperial 
Dry Plate Company has begun to manufacture films. 
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Its name has been built up on plates, some splendid 
varieties of which many photographers, the world 
over, have grown to regard as indispensable. The 
firm lately sent us some of its new film to try, and we 
have just exposed one on the view from our work- 
room window—the outlook from the desk where this 
letter is always written. We enclose a print of the 
result for the Editor’s inspection. From this hasty 
experience of the film it seems to possess all the good 
qualities of the plates the Imperial Company makes— 
easy development, plenty of latitude and a fine emulsion. 
They are fast, too, being 650 H. & D. Probably, the 
day is rapidly approaching when glass plates for most 
purposes will be things of the past; for the rising 
generation will certainly seize on the many advantages 
of a film when it is shown, as it has been by Kodak and 
this new-comer, that they are as good, in every other 
way, as glass plates. 


RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Art of Forming Images and Photograph Produced 
Thereby has been issued to Adelbert Ames, Jr., of 
Hanover, N.H., patent, number 1,482,502. 

Robert John of New York City has received the 
following patents. They have been assigned to The 
Daylight-Film Corporation of New York City. Patent, 
number 1,482,611, Thin, Mounted. Sensitized Emul- 
sion; 1,482,612, Potassium-Bichromate Process of 
Photographic Reproduction; 1,482,613, Potassium- 
Iodide Composition of Matter for Photographic 
Processes; 1,482,614, Composition of Matter for 
Fhotographic Processes; and 1,482,615, Process of 
Photographic Reproduction Directly from a Negative. 

Patent, number 1,483,465, has been issued to Paul 
J. Marks of Rochester, N.Y., on a Photographic 
Shutter. 

Method and Apparatus for Determining Photo- 
graphic Exposures bears patent, number 1,483,473. 

Robert John of New York City has also received 
patent, number 1,484,029, on Multiple Step Process of 
Photographic Reproduction. This patent has been 
assigned to the Daylight-Film Corporation of New 
York City. 

Karl Werth of The Hague, Netherlands, has been 
assigned two inventions of the same title, Process for 
Producing Negatives from Nontransparent Originals 
for Use in Preparing Printing Plates. The inventor of 
the two patents, numbers 1,484,346 and 1,484,347, is 
Max Ullman of Zwickau, Germany. 

Andre L. Debrie of Paris, France, has received 
patent, number 1,484,701, on a Film-Actuating Device 
for Positive-Film-Printing Machines. 

Patent, number 1,484,797 for a Photographic-Print- 
ing Machine issued to Cleveland Simpson and assigned 
one-half interest to J. L. Berrier, both of Winston- 
Salem, N.C 

A Focusing Device for Hand Cameras patent, num- 
ber 1,485,481, has been issued to Jos. P. Carmine of 
Westport, New Zealand. 


The above report is made of all photographic patents, 
the last issues of which have been disclosed to the pub- 
lic, exclusively for PHoto-Era Macazine from the 
Whitaker Law Offices, Washington, D.C. Copies of 


any of the patents can be obtained by sending 20c. in 
stamps to Whitaker Law Office, 1005 F Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


THERE is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 


benefits from their camera-work. To make this 

department accurate and reliable we have requested 

and obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. 

We make no claim to publish a complete list of the 

markets each month; but the names of magazines 

that appear below we know to be reliable and in the 
market for photographs at the time of going to press. 

We have obtained our information direct from the 

editors themselves. Our returns are small this month, 

but we expect to list more markets in future issues. 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario St., 
Chicago, Ill. Photographs of strange or unusual 
features or news events. No scenic views, nature- 
freaks or advertising stunts. Pictures need not 
necessarily be of a mechanical nature. Prices, 
$3.00 and upward. 

The Industrial Fire Chief, Fomite-Childs Corporation, 
Utica, N.Y. Want photographs of fires. A copy of 
the magazine illustrating the type of photographs 
desired will be mailed gratis. Send prints and prices 
on approval. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


Avucust 23 To September 6, 1924. Thirty-Third 
Annual Toronto Salon of Photography, at the 
Canadian National Exhibition, Building of Applied 
Arts, under the direction of the Toronto Camera 
Club. Last day for receiving prints, August i. 
Further information from J. H. Mackay, Secretary 
Salon Committee, The Toronto Camera Club, 2 
Gould Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

SEPTEMBER 10 To Octoper 30, 1924. Third Kohaki 
Salon of Photography, at Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo, 
Japan. Last day for receiving prints, August 20, 
1924. Further information from Masakichi Hirai, 
chairman, No. 265 Sannomiyacho Nichome, Kobe, 
Japan. 

SEPTEMBER 15 to OcToBER 25, 1924.  Sixty-Ninth 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. Last day for receiving 
prints, August 11. Entry-forms from the Secretary, 
Royal Photographic Society, 35 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 

OctoBeR 4 to November 14, 1924. Eighth Inter- 
national Salon of Pictorial Photography, to be held 
by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. An- 
nouncement of closing date, and listing of entry- 
forms to be made later. 

OctoBerR 17 TO NoveMBER 23, 1924. Third Interna- 
tional Salon of the Pictorial Photographic Society of 
San Francisco, in the galleries of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. Last day for receiving prints, 
September 29, 1924. Further information from H. 
A. Hussy, Secretary, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

OctToBeR 20 to NoveMBER 1, 1924. Fifth Annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography, held by Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash., in their Auditorium. Last 
day for receiving prints, September 20, 1924. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 


Military Duty at Camp Devens, Mass. 
July 20 to August 3, Inclusive 


Ir will be very much appreciated if advertisers, 
subscribers and regular readers will bear in mind that 
I hold a commission as Captain, Signal Corps, Officers 
Reserve Corps, U.S. Army and that this necessitates a 
fifteen-day tour of military duty at Camp Devens, 
Mass., July 20 to August 3, inclusiye. Although the 
publication-office will be in charge of competent 
assistants who will take good care of all routine- 
matters, yet, should there be any business which might 
require my personal attention, I am sure that I can 
count upon the consideration of those who are awaiting 
a personal reply. I am giving up my vacation for this 
tour of military duty because I believe that it is the 
privilege of every true American citizen to prepare 
himself to serve his country should the need ever arise. 
Moreover, I shall have the pleasure of meeting a number 
of subscribers at camp. Many of them belong to the 
Organised Reserves, U.S.A., and we shall all make our 
cameras work overtime and learn something about 
military photography. 


Six-Months Subscription for Every 
Honorable Mention Picture 


Becinninc with the July, 1924, Advanced and 
Beginners’ Competitions, all who receive an Honorable 
Mention award will receive a six-months subscription 
to Puoto-Era Macazine. Perhaps some of my 
readers will wonder that this was not done before. 
Let me say that there was opposition to it from old 
subscribers who averred that what one got for nothing 
one did not appreciate. However, indications from 
many sources prove that Pxoto-Era_ Macazine is 
winning its way, quietly and steadily. Moreover, it is 
helping many to carry on and to make good. Why 
should this helpful service be denied to the winner 
of an Honorable Mention? Hence, with all due 
respect to my good friends, who mean well, I have 
decided the question and hereafter all winners of 
Honorable Mention Awards will receive a six-months 
subscription with my compliments. 


Will You Do It? 


For a number of months I have been receiving many 
letters of encouragement, approval and suggestion. 
These letters have come from manufacturers, dealers, 
old and new subscribers and even casual readers. 
The keynote sounded was that Pooto-ErA MAGAzINE 
was headed in the right direction. To be sure, it is 
not perfect; but there is an honest, straightforward 
attempt being made to have the magazine worthwhile 
and to include human-interest material which will 
help us all to better things photographically. 

Frankly, I am going to ask those who have written 
me, and those who may read these lines, to co-operate 
with me by rendering a small but helpful service. 
Every magazine needs subscribers. The more it has 
the larger and better it can become. The subscription- 


list of PHoto-ErA MAaGazine is growing steadily. 
Wherever the magazine is introduced on its merits, 
it more than holds its own. The difficulty is that 
many amateur or professional photographers and 
general camera-users have not seen one of the recent 
numbers. Therefore you will confer a personal favor 
by sending me just one name of a friend or relative 
to whom I may send a specimen copy of PHoto-Era 
MaGazINE upon your especial recommendation. Will 
you do it? 


How About a Stereoscopic Department? 


REcENTLY, a number of subscribers in widely sep- 
arated parts of the country have insisted that stereo- 
photography was coming back and that a department 
devoted exclusively to this branch of photography 
would be very much appreciated. PHoto-Era Mac- 
AZINE is ready to serve and to stimulate any worth- 
while photographic activity provided, of course, that 
there are enough readers willing to do their share to 
make such a department of practical value. There- 
fore, will all those who would like to see a stereo- 
department in PHoto-Era MaGaztne and who will 
agree to support it by sending material and sugges- 
tions, please write me at once. I am heartily in accord 
with the lovers of stereo-photography in this propo- 
sition; but from the Publisher’s point of view, it must 
be made an asset rather than a liability. Let the returns 
come in and upon them the decision will be based. 


See What Can Be Done—Read This! 


OFTEN we receive letters in which the writers regret 
their apparent lack of artistic and technical ability. 
They are discouraged and seem to think that the 
photographic Hall of Fame at salons and exhibitions 
is reserved for the favored few who are veterans in 
pictorial photography. Please read the following from 
Franklin Gray McIntosh, Franklin, Pa.: 

“This, as you know, is my first year at serious photo- 
graphy; and I think that for a beginner I have been 
very fortunate. Besides a few minor awards in 
magazines, I have had quite a few pictures hung at the 
various salons—two, at Toronto; one, at Los Angeles; 
three, at Seattle; four, at Portland; four, at Buffalo; 
and two, at Pittsburgh. ... My photographic work 
has added much to my pleasure the past year; and, 
by entering my pictures in the contests and salons, 
I have, of necessity, learned considerable about what 
is considered good photography from a_ pictorial 
standpoint. It is only in this way that one who is 
situated, as I am, in a small town, can learn.” 

In the parlance of the day, Mr. McIntosh has “‘said 
a mouthful’. He has just been awarded second 
prize in our Street-Scenes Competition, so that he is 
really practising what he preaches. We believe that 
some of our readers need just such examples for encour- 
agement and stimulation. In fact, it helps us all to 
see a man or woman make good in the very work in 
which we are interested. The experience of Mr. 
McIntosh proves that there are great photographic 
opportunities for all who will meet the requirements. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


JULY, 1924 


No. 7 


Fit a Verito to Your Graflex! 


Special models now 
available to fit new 
Graflex Cameras 


Hundreds of Graflex users 
have purchased a Verito 
Diffused Focus f4 Lens asa 
supplementary equipment. 
Why? Because they find it 
multiplies the enjoyment they 
derive from their outfit, and 
produces delightful, artistic 
effects that would be other- 
wise impossible. 

There are many reasons for 
Verito popularity. It renders 
a beautiful softness, free from 
excessive halation. It makes 
pictures sharp or soft, as de- 
sired. It is convertible, with 
single elements of long focus. 
It eliminates retouching. It 
is speedy. It is exceptionally 
versatile and produces an 
endless variety of charming 
effects. 

If you own a Graflex, you 
may have wondered how the 


“Outward Bound,” a 
Verito picture, by Ken- 
neth D. Smith. Made at 
48, at which aperture the 
Verito gives only a slight 
softness. The larger 
openings give greater 
diffusion. 


Verito would work with it. 
This is your opportunity to 
find out. Order a Verito on 
trial through your dealer. No 
obligation is involved, and 
we believe the Verito will 


553535355353 


The $7.00 Biascope 


This is the wonderful 
new $7.00 Biascope with 
the pupillary adjustment. 
Like the $5.00 glass it of- 
fers six-power, the power 
generally approved by 
army and navy officials 
and cutdoor authorities. 


At your dealer’s, $7.00 
or direct, $7.25 


Wollensak Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


sell itself, if you learn its 
capabilities. 

We can now fit the Verito 
to all Graflex cameras, old or 
new type, except the new 
Auto Series B, 5x7. Fill out 
the coupon provided below, 
specifying exactly what model 
you are using, and we will 
gladly give you further in- 
formation. 


Wolttensak Opticat Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen :—What is the size 
and price of Verito to fit the 


Graflex? 
My name 


Address 
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~ JN a poor light, when an exceptional 


subject presents itself, and seconds 


wh 


count, a Carl Zeiss lens will get the pic- 
ture. Ask your dealer about Zeiss lenses 


or write for catalogue. 


Haro_pD M. BENNETT 
U. S. AGENT 
153 West 23rd Street 
New York 


A Practical Projection-Printer 
at a Moderate Price 


Always in Focus 
Takes no floor-space 


Simplicity and efficiency maintained 
throughout 


At your dealer’s 


THE CALLIER ENLARGER 


Write us for circular 


Puoto-Era Macazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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eA motion- picture camera 


for everyone 


The ICA KINAMO may be rightfully designated as a semi-professional motion- 
picture or kiné-camera—professional for the reason that it uses standard size 
film, its capacity being eighty feet, ample for news, educational and industrial 
features. The used roll can be removed and a new one inserted ready for 
use within less than thirty seconds—a professional necessity. 


Its lens is the Carl Zeiss Tessar F/3.5, the lens with which the best feature- 
films have been made. It is fitted with the Zeiss focusing-mount with distances 
in feet and diaphragm-markings. 


Like the better professional cameras, the Kinamo is fitted with scene-punch. 
footage-indicator, removable film-gate and one-stop movement. 


It is professional in its construction, and the easily operated, quiet running 
mechanism is characteristic of the best professional cameras. 


From an amateur point of view, the low price, light weight, small size and 
simplicity of operation of the Kinamo will make its appeal. 


Pictures made with the Kinamo may be projected in any standard size 
theater or portable projector, or reduced positives may be made for use in the 
small size home-projectors. 


The Kinamo is sold by leading camera-dealers. Write for the Kinamo 
catalog and let us know your motion-picture requirements. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U. S. Agent 
153 W. 23rd St., New York 
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USING GRAF SUPER LENSES 


THE GRAF VARIABLE ANASTIGMAT 
“THE INEVITABLE LENS” 


Those who use it 


NICKOLAS MURAY 
EUGENE HUTCHINSON 
EDWARD WESTON 

Dr. ARNOLD GENTHE 
CLARENCE H. WHITE 
JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 
R. W. TROWBRIDGE 

PAUL OUTERBRIDGE, Jr. 
FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 
WILLIAM SHERWELL ELLIS 
KARL BROWN 

FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY 
CHARLES H. PARTINGTON 
BERT L. GLENNON 

HARRIS & EWING 

O. C. REITER 

GEORGE H. HIGH 

N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE GRAF OPTICAL CO. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 80 W. 40th St. 


USING GRAF SUPER LENSES 


We can supply all the numbers in print of 


THE PHOTO- 
MINIATURE 


series of handbooks as follows: 


168: How to Develop the Negative 

173: Figures, Facts and Formulae (2d Series) 
174: Home and Garden Portraiture 

181: The Air Brush and the Photographer 
182: Studio Design and Equipment 

183: Color Photography 

185: Kallitype and Allied Processes 

186: Bromoil Prints and Transfers 

187: Photographic Lenses—In Use 

188: The Exhibition Print 

189: Enlargers for Pocket Cameras 

190: Stereoscopic Photography 

191: Outdoors with a Hand Camera 

192: What Pictorialism Is 

193: Projection-Printing 


Postpaid 40 cents each 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


HIGH-GRADE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 
AND MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS 
We specialize in fine photographic 
goods, and are constantly offering the 
best products of American and foreign 

manufacturers: 
ICA CAMERAS 
ZEISS LENSES 
GOERZ CAMERAS AND LENSES 
TABLOID CHEMICALS 
ILFORD PLATES 
AUTOCHROME AND PAGET 
COLOR-PLATES 


Stereoscopic Outfits and Supplies 
a specialty 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 
Fine Photographic Goods 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(TWO STORES) 
292 Boylston Street :: 15 Bromfield Street 


Smith 
Soft-Focus Lenses 


A new handsomely illustrated 
catalog that describes in detail 
the well-known 


VISUAL QUALITY, SYNTHETIC, 
and the new ARTISTIC soft- 


focus lenses, is now ready for 
distribution. 


Send for your copy to-day 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 
Fine Photographic Goods 


BOSTON, MASS. 
(TWO STORES) 


292 Boylston Street :: 15 Bromfield Street 


Puotro-Era MaGazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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OW well the Tessar Ic 

does all that is claimed 
for it, is graphically shown 
in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 
The definition is truly re- 
markable and this, when com- 
bined with flatness of field, 
even illumination and extraor- 
dinary speed, explains why 
more and more amateurs are 
equipping their cameras with 


Bausch & Lomb 
TESSAR Ic 
LENS 


Made by William H. Zerbe, 
with Tessar Ic Lens 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


232 Freeman Street Rochester, N.Y. 
Washington Boston Chicago San Francisco London 


Year Opens 
September 18, 1924 


Director 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization and splendid equipment offer 
exceptional facilities for students. 

Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training in our Normal Department graduates are much in demand as 
teachers. 

The Free Privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. 

A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in pianoforte, voice, organ and violin experience in 
rehearsal and public appearance with orchestral accompaniment. 

Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
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ROEHRIG’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


«Imitation is the sincerest 
flattery” 


WE are flattered that other makers of oil 
photo-colors imitate our label, our box, 
our lavout, and in selling describe their prod- 
uct “fas good as Roehrig’s.”’ 

However, this flattery does not make up for 
the disappointment of many’a patron who has 
been “hoaxed”’ by a similar box to believe he is 
buying Roehrig’s, the original transparent Oil 
Photo-Colors. 


DON’T BE MISLED 


To give your photographs the delicate color- 
tints nature gave the original, insist on Roeh- 


rig’s. Then, to be doubly sure you are pur- 
chasing the only oil photo-colors on the market 
guaranteed permanent, look for these two sure 
means of indentification—our trade-mark, the 
color-circle on the field of black—and the name 


ROEHRIG’S OIL PHOTO-COLORS 


For sale by all dealers—a complete photo- 
coloring outfit, or by the tube. 


For further information write Department P 


ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., INC. 


155 Nevins Street - - 


: - Brooklyn, New York 


Making Your Camera Pay 
By 
Frederick C. Davis 


A neat, well-printed little book of 
practical information which tells the 
reader in an interesting way what to 
photograph and what not to photo- 
graph, thekind of pictures editors want, 
and why. Whether the reader is inter- 
ested in the subject as a possible source 
of livelihood or whether he wishes to 
find a way to finance his photographic 
hobby, in either case, the little book 
will be found a practical answer to the 
question, how to earn money with a 
camera. 


Cloth, 96 pages Price $1.00 
Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Photography Made Easy 
As Easy as A B C 


BY 
R. Child Bayley 


A handy volume of 264 pages, printed on 
thin paper, flexibly bound in limp boards 
for the coat-pocket—easy to carry and to 
read. Answers more questions and con- 
tains more information than any other 
book of its size and price. 


Explains every detail in simple language; 
practical and to the point, but non-tech- 
nical. The plain facts clearly stated, so 
that you can understand them. 


A complete course of easy lessons covering 
the whole field of outdoor- and indoor-pho- 
tography. Comprehensive but never te- 
dious. A book you can read on the train, 
on vacation or at home. If you have a 
camera, you need this book. 


Price, $1.50 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro . . . New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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Here’s the reflex camera 
for You! 


A brand-new, finely built, compact, light-weight 
reflex—with the world-famous Aldis {/4.5 lens. 


3144x 414 


POPULAR PRESSMAN 


Fitted with 


f 4.5 Aldis Anastigmat 


High-speed Focal-Plane Shutter to 


1/1toooth second. Lens noted for + 50 
brilliancy and wonderful definition. “a 


Outfit includes 3 metal plateholders 
and film-pack adapter. 


Sole-Leather Carrying-Case for Camera and Accessories $8.50 


The Popular Pressman 
Size of Picture, 314x414 inches. Di- Send cheque, postal cr express money order, or if desired we 


3 ba > not sat d. 
mensions, 7% x 56x 6 inches. Weight, will ship C. O. D. Money back if you are not satisfiec 


4% — Lens-Board, 34x A Co 
Inches.” Fooalplane Spead-shutter. BE COHENS EXCHANGE 


Back. Rising and Falling Front. 113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


The 


Camera Pictorialists 00K EN SES 
of Los Angeles 


Are Available 
Eighth International Salon 


of Photography 
To be held = 
October 4 to November 14, 1924 


Entry-forms will be sent in due time 
to send in your prints. We are look- 


Hopson 


ing forward with great pleasure to If not available 
your participation in the salon. If at your dealer’s, 
you do not receive your entry-form, viene dienes to 
drop a card to 
JOHN C. STICK, Director SWEET, WALLACH & COMPANY 
811 Washington Building (Eastman Kodak Company) 
Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. Sole Distributors for the United States 


133 N. Wabash Avenue - CHICAGO 


Last Day For Receiving Prints, September 15, 1924 
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Verascope Richard 


Announcement 


Wetake pleasure in presenting 
the new Verascope catalog; 
a de luxe edition resulting 
from the ever increasing 
interest in stereoscopic pho- 
tography in this country. 


This catalog contains many 
items of stereoscopic interest 
aside from complete descrip- 
tion and prices of the famous 
Richard products and 
Grieshaber dry plates. 


Ask your dealer or 
write to us for this catalog 


O. H. SAMPSON 


510 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


Sole Agent for United States and Colonies 


MIAMMER 
PLATES 
excel in speed, 
color-range and 
reliability. They 
are coated on 
clear transparent 
glass and meet all 
demands of cli- 
mate and temper- 
ature. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer’s booklet, 10th edition, 
sent on request. 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Depot, 159 W. 22nd St., New York 


PRACTICAL 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 
by William S. Davis 


A book of 245 pages, fully illustrated 
with halftones and diagrams. The chapter- 
headings are: The Marvel called Photo- 
graphy ; Selectingan Equipment; Platesand 
Films; Orthochromatics; The Workroom; 
Making the Negative; How Prints and 
Transparencies are Made; Special Treat- 
ments to Improve Effects; Final Touches; 
The Case of Pictures vs. Records; Figures 
and Animals, Their Use as Motives and 
Accessory Elements; Landscapes as aSource 
of Inspiration; Ships and the Sea; Architec- 
ture; Street Scenes; Flowers and Still-Life 
Subjects; and Photo-Copying Methods; 
Glossary, Bibliography and Index. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. PRICE $2.00. 


Send your orders to 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


Tell It and Sell It 


Have you ideas for stories and motion- 
picture plays? Would you like to be an au- 
thor, if you knew how to make a beginning? 


WRITER’S DIGEST will tell you how 
to make the start. It is America’s leading 
magazine for writers. The men and women 
who write its articles are authors who have 
actually made good and are now making big 
incomes writing for the films and magazines. 
They will tell you how to do what they have 
done—how to “get in on the big money.” 


Write TODAY for a copy of “The Author’s 
Question and Answer Book,” which contains 
important facts for the new writer and is 
yours for the asking—ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


B-3 Butler Building 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 
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THE THREE-SHIFT ANASTIGMAT 


N high gear hitting on all cylinders, the motor 
9\ car performs at its best. But for the hard 

pulls—the emergencies—second and low 
gear, its reserve power is brought into play. 


The ILEXTIGMAT gives such reserve power in 


a lens. 


It, too, performs best in combination (high gear), 
but it also is prepared for unexpected conditions — 
photographic emergencies. 

Occasions frequently arise where the long foci of the 
single elements are essential. Lacking the feature of 
this convertibility, one loses many opportunities— 
always annoying—often costly. 

The ILEXTIGMAT has this triple convertible fea- 
ture. It can be used in combination or each single 
element separately—three lenses in one. 


And the remarkableness of this new ILEX DE- 
VELOPMENT is that a lens of such merit with these 
characteristics can be obtained at so low a price. 


Literature from your dealer or direct. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
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KALOSAT LENS 


Photographic Contest 
From April 15 to September 15, 1924 
CASH PRIZES: 


Honorable Mention, 10 Prizes of $5.00 each 


The contest is open to both professional 
and amateur contestants, who submit photo- 
graphs made with the Kalosat Lens. 

The Kalosat Lens gives the delicate touch 
of the brush by the mere snap of a shutter. 
It infuses individuality, and portrays’ the 
delicate skin modulations with infallible ac- 
curacy. Retouching-work is reduced to a great 
extent by its use. 

The Kalosat possesses a power of reproduc- 
tion that will prove an unfailing source of 
artistic expression to a host of pictorialists. 

Complete details in reference to this contest 
ean be obtained from your local dealer, your 
own local camera club, or directly from us. 

For further information, write to: 


(Contest Editor) 


Hanovia Lens Laboratories 
Chestnut Street and N.J.R.R. Avenue 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
INCORPORATION 


Willis & Clements 


and 
Berry-Homer Co., 


have incorporated under the name of 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 


for the continuance of the Sole 
American agency of The Platinotype 
Co., Ltd., London, England, and the 
Printing and Photo-finishing business 
of Berry-Homer Co.  Platinotype, 
Palladiotype and Satista papers always 
in stock. 

Printing for the trade on the above 
papers. 

Enlargements on bromide and 
chloride papers, etc., under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Berry and Homer. 


Send for all lists 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
604 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


KINEMA HANDBOOK 


By Austin Lescarboura 


A book that should be in the hands 
of every educational, fraternal, re- 
ligious and social organization that 
does or does not use motion-pictures 
in its work. Moreover, the manu- 
facturer, salesman and business-man 
should learn how to utilise motion- 
pictures in his business. It is a prac- 
tical, valuable, non-technical book. 
517 pages; 221 illustrations, many 
tables and formulae. 


PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 


Address orders and remittances to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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Exquisite 
Stereoscopic Positives 
Ilford Alpha (Sepia) Plates 


are fascinating to work with. They give rich, 
sepia tones by direct development, in a wealth of 
variable shades, from red through brown, to pur- 
ple. They record the most delicate variations in 
the negative, yet retain a natural balance be- 
tween highlights and deep shadows—so desira- 
ble in stereoscopic work. 
Stocked for Immediate Delivery: 

45 x 107, $0.65 6 x 13, $0.85 
Iox 15, 1.30 7x13,  .90 
These specialized Ilford Negative-Plates are also 

stocked in all Stereoscopic Sizes: 
Ilford Zenith (H & D 650). Super Sensitive. 
Ilford Iso-Zenith (H & D 700). Color Sensitive. 
Ilford Screened Chromatic (H & D 270). No 
filter needed. 
These are only a few of the 17 Ilford Plates 
carried in stock. 


Write for booklet describing the 
proper plate for every need. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORP. 
Dep’t. C, 75 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Natural Color 
in Stereoscopic Work 
Lumiere Autochromes 


give the last touch of reality to the marvelously 
natural effect of stereoscopic photographs. 


You have perfect perspective, perfect definition, 
perfect illumination. Add to this the beauties 
of natural color, and the effect is truly startling. 


Lumiére Autochromes are easy to use in any 
plate-camera. No special equipment needed 
except color-screens whick cost only from $2.00 
up, per pair. 


Stocked for immediate delivery 


45 X 107 mm. 
6 x 13 cm. 


7X 13 cm. 
10 x 15 cm. 


FINISHING LUMIERE PLATES 


Although Autochrome development is simple, many 
users prefer to send their plates to us for finishing. 
Price-list upon application. 


R. J. FITZSIMONS CORP. 
Dep’t. C, 75 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OUR COMBINATION OFFERS 


ON PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Photo-Era Magazine 
American Photography . 


Photo-Era Magazine 

Photo-Era Magazine 


Photo-Era Magazine 

Bulletin of Photography . 
Photo-Era Magazine 

Abel’s Photographic Weekly. 
Photo-Era Magazine 

Amateur Photographer (London) 
Photo-Era Magazine 

British Journal of Photography 
Photo-Era Magazine 

The New ae (Liverpool) 


These prices apply in the United States and possessions. 


MAGAZINES 

$430 
$ 4.00 
$93.75 
$ 4-10 
$ 450 
$675 


Our Price 
for both, 


Our Price 
for both, 


Our Price 


for both, 


Our Price 
for both, 


Our Price 
for both, 


Our Price 
for both, 


Our Price 


$q.75 
for both, 6 
Our Price 


$= .00 
for both, o 


Canadian and Foreign postage will be extra. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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When the Diaphot reads “f:8 1-50th of a second,” you may 
depend upon it. On a cloudy afternoon, if it reads 14 second 
at f:8 or U. S. 4, believe it, for the Diaphot is as truthful as 
it is simple. It doesn’t take thirty seconds for the Diaphot 
to indicate the correct exposure. It’s beautifully made, and 
with a neat leather purse, sells for $1.75 at all camera shops. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U. S. Agent, 153 W. 23rd St., New York 


MOVING PICTURES 


How They Are Made and Worked, by 
FREDERICK A. TALBOT 


Chapters on: What 
is Animated Photo- 
graphy ?; The First 
Attempts to Produce 
Motion-Pictures; The 
Discovery of Celluloid- 
Film; The Dawn of 
the Motion- Picture 
Era; The Camera, Its 
Construction and 
Operation; Developing 
and Printing the Pic- 
tures; How the Pic- 
tures are Projected 
Upon the Screen; The Motion- Picture Theatre 
and Its Equipment; Revealing Nature’s Secrets 
by Motion-Pictures; How a Play is Produced; 
Pictures that Move, Talk and Sing; Motion 
Photography as an Educational Force; Trick 
Pictures and How they are Produced; and many 
other interesting chapters. 

415 Pages, illustrated by 116 photographs and 30 drawings, 
and an Index PRICE, CLOTH, $3.50 
Send your orders to 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


Frederick A Talbot 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING By Lorp WricHT 
Author of “The Motion-Picture Story,” “The Art of Scenario 
Writing.” Price $3.00 
SCREEN-ACTING By Inez and HeELen 
With the assistance and advice of Lillian and Dorothy Gish, 
Colleen Moore, Mabel Ballin, Mae Murray, William S. Hart, 
Ruth Roland and many others. Price $3.00 
MOTION-PICTURE DIRECTING By Peter MILNE 
Contains data about Marshall Neilan, William C. DeMille, 
Rex Ingram, Cecil DeMille, Frank Borzage, Edward Dillon, 
Ernst Lubitsch and representatives of D. W. Griffith and 
Thomas H. Ince. Price $3.00 
MOTION-PICTURE PROJECTION By T.0O’C. SLoane 
Includes Electricity, Optics, Projecting-Machines, and the 
intermittent Movement of all kinds and the fullest details of 
practice. Price $5.00 
MOTION-PICTURE PHOTOGRAPHY 

: : By Cart L. Grecory 
With special chapters by Charles W. Hoffman, and by Research 
Specialists of the Research Laboratories, Eastman Kodak 
Company. Price $6.00 

Address your orders to 


Photo-Era Magazine 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 


have a perplexing em to decide relative to photography, 
our experienced sales-force will gladly render pe erg ad 


First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 112 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Have You A Friend? 


If he is interested in photography and is really 
trying to make a success of it, we would appre- 
ciate your recommending Photo-Era Maga- 
zine to him. Better yet, send us his name 
and address. We will co-operate with you and 
will do our best to help him to photographic 
success. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro sts New Hampshire 
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Photography Amateur THE STANDARD FOR PHOTO NEEDS 
By GEORGE W. FRENCH . JOHNSTON’S 
417 Pages 166 Illustrations At Better Or Sent 
A remarkable book of correct information deal 

«For Marking D aves of Photo-Alb also 
derstand it. Information, pleasure and jg, Used as White Ink, Border Designs 
profit from first page to last. Used as 
Supplementary Text-book at New York ap Easily, 
Institute of Photography. Price $3.50 + Waterproofed Your Work 

Sent postpaid by ue 1-2 oz., 25 cents 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


for Photo-Handbook 


By Dr. M. Andresen 


Every amateur should secure a copy 
of this complete guide to photography, theoretical and prac- 


tical, written by a man who is a recognized authority in the field. 


Contains a wealth of useful information 


Introduction for the Beginner, The Negative-material, The Sensitive 
Coating, Filmpacks and Rollfilms, The Darkroom and its illumination, 
Testing the Dry-plate, Exposure, Interiors, Finding the correct exposure, 
The Development, Fixing the negative-image, Correcting the negative- 
image, Positive pictures on Developing and Printing papers, Positive 
pictures on Diapositive plates (lantern-slides) all fully dealt with in 288 
pages of literature and illustrations. 


Mailed on receipt of 50 cents, in coin, U.S. stamps or cheque 


Ask for Agfa’s illustrated catalog and price-list 
Ay , tne. 


114-116 East 13th Street, New York City 
Canadian Agents: Canadian and Foreign Agency Co., Montreal, Canada, P.O.B. 1076 
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BECOME A 
PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


MOTION PICTURE PORTRAITURE 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who EARN $35 TO $125 A EEK 
ed prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught Three to six x months: course. Day or or evening classes. Easy terms » if de- 
hotography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. on a vocation and the exceptional 

m OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to Photography offers. Ask for Catalogue No. 
positions. Fit now fora at 
best sch 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY ‘ 
livi i i Li 
ie kina. FOR OATALOG TOD. New York Chicago Brooklyn 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF eaienemanien 141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 
Box PE, 122 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


The Harrold Exposure Scale 
Now furnished in two models. 


The Advanced Model is for Plates and Films. It is 
the most complete and exact meter made. Thousands 
already in use and owners delighted with results. 

The E-Z Model is entirely new, and is for Films only. 
It is the simplest to operate, only two easy little move- 
ments and the answer is before you in plain figures. 

Both models provide for every condition, including 
even a ray-filter when desired. Made of celluloid in 
handsome colors. Price $1.00 each. For sale by all 
leading dealers. G.W. Mackness Co., 180 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Central States Distributors. 

Before you forget, send me your address for free cir- 
culars and let me help solve all your exposure problems. 


ELMER HARROLD Leetonia, Ohio 


cA Finished 
Printing Service 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 
272 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


Producers of 
Books, Catalogs 
Folders, etc. 


: The Science and Practice of PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 1923 
- Edited by F. J. MORTIMER 


shar, 


Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B.S. 


The author has given us a book that 
should be read by the amateur and the 
professional photographer. The subject 
is treated thoroughly, in a non-tech- 
nical style and the instructions are 
given so clearly that the merest begin- 
ner may follow them successfully. It 
is the latest comprehensive book on the 
subject now to be obtained, and well 
worth adding to your photographic 
library. 

297 pages, 53 halftone- and diagram- 


illustrations, appendix, tables, 
bibliography and index 


Price, cloth, prepaid, $3.00 
Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


The International Annual of 
Pictorial Photography 


Over one hundred reproductions of 
the best pictures of the year from the 
London Salon, the exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society, the princi- 
pal American and Foreign Shows of 
1923, and selected examples from Amer- 
ican, British, French, Italian, Belgian, 
Canadian, Australian, Scandinavian 
and Japanese workers, together with 
reports of the progress of Pictorial 
Photography here and abroad. The 
book is a complete record of the best 
pictorial photography and a treasury of 
inspiration to all who follow picture- 
making with a camera. 


NOW ON SALE 
Price, paper-covers, $2.50, Cloth, $3.50 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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4x5 Graflex, 
Sertes B 


Speeds 1/10 


to 1/1000 


For Sport Photography 


Watch the action in the hood. As the horse goes over the 
hurdle or the ball goes over the net, trip the shutter. 

With a Graflex it’s that easy to put the exciting scene into 
picture. Guesswork is left out. You 4”0w when the focus is 
sharp, you see what the view includes. 

Graflex, Series B, is a unified camera with its Kodak Anastig- 
mat f.4.5 permanently set in a rigid metal mount. Two advan- 
tages of the 4x5 size are that the big image simplifies composition 
and that the big contact print makes enlarging seldom necessary. 

Price of the 4 x 5 Graflex, Series B, with one cut film holder (plate 
holder optional) and 634-inch Kodak Anastigmat lens /.4.5 is $92, 
tax included. See this splendid Graflex at your dealer’s. 


Ask for the new Graflex catalog 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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Ti emperature 1s Important 


Eastman Thermometer 


Erruer tank or tray development is made 
easier by the use of this reliable ther- 
mometer. 

Its. back, curved to fit inside the tank, 
and the hook for suspending, are features 
that lend convenience to its accuracy. 


Price goc 


Thermometer Stirring Rod 


Tue combination of a 914 inch stirring rod and a 
tested thermometer forms an accessory that is 
unique in its usefulness. Chemical particles are 
easily pulverized with the flattened end of the rod. 


Price $1.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


At your dealer’s 
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For handy home printing 


Kodak 
Amateur 
Printer 


From the quick-acting hinged cover to the eas- 
ily arranged masking device, ease and simplicity of 
operation feature the Kodak Amateur Printer. Ad- 
just the negative in the masks for even margins, 
place the paper on the negative, and expose by press- 
ing down on the hinged cover, which automatically 
turns on the printing light. Examination of prints 
while they are developing is made easy by the con- 
tinuous safelight given by the orange fabric inside. 


The Kodak Amateur Printer takes negatives from 1% x 
214 to 4x 514 inches. Complete with red safelight lamp, 
51% feet of cord and plug, but without the Mazda lamp for 
printing. 


Price $70.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer's 
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If it ist an Eastman, it iswt a Kodak 
No. 2C Autographic 
Kodak Special 


Carry the 2C with you—its superior equipment 
and generous picture size enable you to take 
full advantage of every picture opportunity. 

The deservedly famous Kodak Anastigmat (6.3 


lens and Kodamatic shutter with snapshot speeds 

. from 1/2 to 1/150 second, offer pho- 
tographic advantages that make it pos- 
sible to meet the difficult 
situation with a new confi- 
dence. And the sharp, clear 
negatives will be so good 
that large prints may easily 
be made. 

Other aids to good pictures 
include the Kodak Range 
Finder, that finds the focus 
and an automatic exposure 
plate that gives at a glance, 
the proper shutter speed with 
the aperture opening used 
under various light conditions. 

You'll like the 2C Special 
the moment you see it. 


Picture size 274 x 47% 
Price $65 at your dealer’ s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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It’s always in focus 
without adjustment 


Kodak 
Auto-Focus 
Enlarger 


For Bromide Enlarging 


Tue automatic focusing feature of this enlarger has made 
amateur enlarging almost as easy and fully as popular as con- 
tact printing. 

As you raise or lower the camera, the image size changes 
but it still stays sharp. 

Film or plate negatives up to 4 x 6 inches are accommo- 
dated while the largest possible print is 14 x 21 inches. The 
apparatus includes Kodak Anastigmat lens, negative holder, 
paper holder, set of flexible metal masks in six sizes, electric 
cord and plug but without the Mazda printing lamp (75 to 
200 watts) required. 


Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger (including Excise Tax)» $35.00 
Diffusing Disc for soft focus effects . . . . 1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer’s 
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It saves the difficult situation 


Kodak Cut Film 


Super Speed 


With Super Speed in your camera you are equip- 
ped to challenge picture possibilities that would 
ordinarily be prohibited. | 


Snapshots indoors, or outdoors with weak light, 
swift exposures made necessary by movement of 
the subject—under such conditions Kodak Cut 
Film, Super Speed reduces failures and gets the 
picture if it’s possible. 

By first inserting Kodak Cut Film in Kodak Cut Film 
Sheaths, it may be used in any plate holding camera includ- 


ing the Nos. 3 and 3A Kodaks, regular and Specia/ models, 
when equipped with the Combination Back. 


Prices 
34x53 4x5 5x7 

Kodak Cut Film, doz... . $0.46 $0.67 $0.93 $0.93 $1.50 
Kodak Cut Film, Super Speed, doz, 5 “52 By 1.03 1.03 1.65 
Kodak Cut Film Sheath,each fo) 15 1S 

Eastman Film Sheath No. zeach -20 
Combination Back for Nos. 3 or 3A 


Double Plate Holders for any of above . ; ais 


Prices of film include Excise Tax 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City 
At your dealer's 


Puoto-Era Macazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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THE MOTOR CRANKS THE CAMERA 


Motion Pictures the Kodak Way 


Rushing water, swirl of spray, Hashing 


paddles- -press the but- 


ton on your Ciné-Kodak and you’re getting it all in motion. 

And then back from the trip, you have only to turn the switch 
on your Kodascope and once more the racing Canoes swoop past 
you and the thrill of the moment is yours again. 


Nor are you limited to personal motion 
pictures of your favorite sports, your vaca- 
tion trip, er the children. Professional re- 
leases dramas, -may be 
rented from Kodascope Libraries, Inc., and 
projected in your own home. 

Price of complete outfit, 


comedies, etc. 


Cine-Kodak 


with either motor drive or tripod and crank, 
Kodascope, Screen, etc., $335. Cost of oper 
ating is less than 1/5 of the operating expense 
of equipment using standard width film, and 
your finishing by Eastman experts in East- 
man laboratories is paid for when you buy 
thefilm. You press the button; we do the rest. 


Descriptive booklet and full information by mail, on request 


Eastman Kodak Compan y; 


Rochester, N.Y., Te Kodak City 


When Dealing with 


Advertisers Please 


Mention PHoto-Era MaGazine 
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Look for 
VELOX 
on the back 


VeLtox enables your finisher to produce the kind 
of prints you want. It is supplied in four degrees 
of contrast — no matter the negative grade, there is 
a grade of Velox that will yield the best possible 
print. 
Contrast No. 1 for negatives of extreme contrast. 
Contrast No, 2 for average negatives. 


Contrast No. 3 for thin flat negatives. 
Contrast No, 4 for very thin flat negatives. 


Look for “Felox’”’ on the back 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N. Y., The Kodak City 


At your dealer’s 


Puoto-Era Macazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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